











CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


Art. I.— BASIS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE, MAY 29, 1867. 


BY REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D. 


BRETHREN OF THE CONFERENCE, — 


I shall venture to speak to you in this discourse on sub- 
jects that belong to the time. This opens, doubtless, too 
large a field to enter, without some definite path to pursue, 
or some distinct points of view being taken from which to 
survey it; and I hasten to say at once, that the few thoughts 
I have to offer will come chiefly under the heads of Basis 
and Superstructure, — of the foundation in religion and the 
upbuilding. These themes present a framework of thought 
too vast, indeed, for discussion, and designed only to limit it. 
But I desire to look at this great edifice of religion, — to 
“go round about Zion, and to mark well her bulwarks;” 
both because of the dangers that seem to assail it, and be- 
cause I am sure of its stability. Never, certainly, was every 
thing in religion called in question, from the lowest founda- 
tion to the topmost stone, as it is now; and yet never, I 
firmly believe, was there so much true religious faith in the 
world as now. If this seems to be a contradiction, I do not 
understand it to be so: because the foundation-truths of re- 


ligion, though they are questioned, are questioned by very 
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few; while the general faith is gravitating towards them 
more and more, is taking deeper hold of the very roots of 
religion, and is, therefore, becoming stronger and more vital. 
Very scepticism to-day is often more vitally religious, than 
was the old Orthodox believing of the Middle Ages; whose 
stability is so much vaunted by some, and whose decadence 
is so unnecessarily lamented over by others. I think that I 
see the general mind sinking deeper and deeper into the 
truest religious convictions, through the rents of controver- 
sial theology, through the chinks of Biblical historic evidence, 
and the breaking-up of ecclesiastical authority. 

I have known well enough what it is to doubt; and to doubt 
concerning the whole dogmatic creed in which I was brought 
up. I once gave a year to retirement and study to examine 
this creed. I examined it; I gave it up, point by point: but 
never for one moment did I lose my peace of mind. I knew, 
or thought at least, that my earthly prospects were endan- 
gered by my inquiries; but my inmost tranquillity and deep- 
est joy were never for a moment disturbed by all my doubts 
and difficulties. And why? Because I felt something within 
me — an assurance, a certainty — that lay beneath all doubts, 
beneath all dogmatic creeds. Nay, I say it firmly, beneath 
not only all dogmatic creeds, but beneath all writings, beneath 
all Scriptures, beneath all church ordinance and authority, be- 
neath Christianity, beneath the mission of the Christ himself, 
there is, in the solemn recesses of every human soul, a foun- 
dation of religion and religious truth. Jesus himself spoke to 
that inner, that diviner sense of things; else as a religious 
teacher he could not have spoken at all. And if I be re- 
minded that Paul says, “ Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,” I answer, this is 
true of the Christian system. Jesus Christ is the foundation 
of that. But that system reposes on a foundation beneath 
it, — the everlasting truth that underlies all religions. When 
it is said that an architect lays the. foundation of a build- 
ing, — temple, tower, or pyramid,— it is forgotten, perhaps, 
that this rests on a deeper and broader foundation, the 
foundation and basis of the world. 
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I hardly know why I should insist upon this position with 
any special strength of statement. It is the simple and ac- 
knowledged truth, I think, in our religious philosophy. Cer- 
tainly it is in every other. All knowledge, all science, rests 
upon an original basis in human nature. All art, all perception 
and culture of the beautiful, is referred to an original sense of 
beauty in the human soul. When we speak of the most re- 
markable instances of human development; when we speak of 
Shakspeare, we are thinking of the wonder of his genius more 
than of his culture, or means of culture. And even if we 
were, with the utilitarian philosophers, — not all dead yet, — 
to refer all moral and religious sentiments to sensation con- 
nected with the love of happiness, low as the basis would be 
compared with the grand primal intuitions of bumanity, we 
should still point to the original constitution of human nature. 
I am not denying, by any means, the importance of culture, 
of the upbuilding: of this I shall come to speak. Iam not 
denying that the capacity would be created in vain, unless 
it were filled with something; but I am insisting, first, upon 
this point,—the capacity, the foundation. 

But now what, more precisely, is this foundation? It is 
intuition. It is an intuitive sense of moral obligation. It 
is an intuition of right, of justice, of goodness, and the beauty 
of goodness. It is also an intuitive idea of God, and comes 
so near to an absolute proof of his existence, that all mankind 
have, in one form or another, received it. And, again, the 
doctrine of immortality comes, if not from a positive intui- 
tion, yet from a notable instinct of humanity; proved to be 
such, says Guizot, by its having existed among all people, 
from the rudest to the most civilized. Human degradation 
may sometimes appear to lend but poor countenance to that 
faith. ‘Such poor creatures as men are, — many of them at 
least, —can they be immortal?” Some one, reporting of 
Coleridge’s conversation, says that “ he talked one day of the 
sense of immortality in man, and of its universality, which, in 
his opinion, caused it to partake of the nature of instinct 
in animals. The only time I ever saw Lord Byron, he added, 
he pointed to a man in a state of brutal intoxication, and asked 
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if I thought that a proof of an immortal nature. ‘ Your in- 
quiry, my lord, is,’ I answered.’ —“ And so it was,” adds the 
reporter; “ for it was the natural instinct shrinking with ab- 
horrence from that degradation, —that apparent death of the 
soul.” These, then, are the foundations of religion; of natural 
religion, of all religion, laid and imbedded, I believe, in the 
human soul by the hand that made it. 

I wish now to single out from this grand, original category 
of faith, one point as the subject of some further argument 
upon the foundations of religion. I mean the belief in 
God, and especially in him as a righteous Being, a good 
Being. 

Why it is, that our nature, our whole mind, demands this 
Being as the object of its faith and adoration; why every 
thing within us “ cries out for God, for the living God,” — I will 
not undertake to say or explain. ‘It may be because a bound- 
less capacity and reach of thought naturally demand a 
boundless object, that a love such as we are capable of, natu- 
rally soars to an infinitude of love, and cannot stop short of 
it. It is not—of this I am sure —a mere desire of. infinite 
favor and protection. There is a deeper element, a diviner 
passion, in our being, that seeks its great Original. And cer- 
tain it is, that, if that central Light be extinguished, all in us 
is dark and desolate. Strike out moral intuition from our 
religion, and the corner-stone is gone. Strike away the doc- 
trine of immortality, and its loftiest pinnacle falls. But strike 
at the filial faith in God, — break that down, and every thing 
tumbles into ruins. 

It cannot be without the profoundest concern, therefore, 
that every thoughtful man must look into those questions 
concerning the Supreme Nature, which our minds naturally 
raise, and especially under the guidance of modern science. 
It is not the “germ” doctrine of Professor Darwin that 
troubles me. But when we think of the extent of the 
universe; when we carry our views beyond our own sidereal 
system, so inconceivably vast, and embrace thousands of other 
systems, of perhaps equal extent; and when we reflect that 
all this may be but one section of the unbounded creation, — 
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what are we to think of the Being, who made, who sustains, 
and who governs, the infinite whole? Our minds sink over- 
whelmed in that boundless abysm of existence ; and we feel 
as if we knew, and could know, nothing concerning it, — 
nothing but that it is. “Iam,” seems to be all that it can tell 
us. Jonathan Edwards argues, that if any, the least event, 
thought, or motion in the universe were unknown to God, or 
uncontrolled by him, all would go to ruin. But what is that 
omnipotence, what that omniscience, which comprehends every 
event, every mind, every prayer, every thought, every act, 
every animalcule, and every animalcular motion, that takes 
place, at every moment, in the universe? Can any intelli- 
gence conceivable by us, can any moral attribute conceivable 
by us, belong to such a Nature? Is not such a Being, as has 
been contended, strictly and utterly “ unknowable,” “ unthink- 
able,” by us? If utterly unknowable, if in every respect so, 
then we are orphans; we are, to all spiritual intents and pur- 
poses, atheists, ‘ without God and without hope.” 

But I do not yield to such a conclusion. The argument for 
it is grounded on the essential imperfection of all our ideas of 
intelligence and goodness. TZhese we must not ascribe to 
God; therefore, it is said, we can ascribe nothing to him 
but bare existence; nothing, 2.e., of an intellectual or moral 
nature. But I make here a broad, and what seems to me, a 
very material distinction. Our mental processes, embracing 
succession, reasoning, comparison, steps of thought, and neces- 
sarily implying limitation, are one thing; quite another is our 
intuition of truth and right, which does not involve any 
reasoning nor imply any limitation. Intuition, grand in every 
way, is grandest of all in this. It is the archetype of the 
Divinity stamped on the soul. It is the symbol of eternal 
truth and right. It is the image of God. 

If it were not so; did the Infinite Intuition of the true and 
right, differ essentially from ours; did the Infinite Intelligence 
differ entirely from what we understand by intelligence ; did 
the Infinite Goodness, or what we call such, differ altogether 

from all we understand by goodness; might what we worship 


as infinite Goodness, be Infinite Malignity for aught we know; 
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then there would be nothing left for us to revere or love; 
and all inward, true religion would be struck to death by such 
fatal scepticism. 

The question, broadly and abstractly stated, is this: Does 
a thing’s being incomprehensible make it altogether unin- 
telligible? On the contrary, I say that the very correlative 
of incomprehensibility is a certain degree of intelligible- 
ness. We do not say, that of which we know nothing is 
incomprehensible, but that of which we know something. 
And it would seem to be an obvious distinction, that the 
nature of an object is one thing, and the extent of it another: 
but this distinction some late reasoners, if I understand them, 
do not seem to recognize. We do not know how far a thing 
extends; and, if it extends beyond the grasp of our concep- 
tion, we do not know what it is, in that condition of inconceiv- 
able extension. 

Is this true? Matter spreads to an inconceivable extent. 
Does it follow that it loses its nature in that extension? Are 
we not sure, on the contrary, that it continues the same? 
Mind rises, even in some human beings, — certainly it may in 
superior beings, — to a point that we cannot comprehend. Do 
we not, therefore, know what its nature is? Does intelli- 
gence, or does goodness, by extension, by infinite extension, 
cease to be intelligence or goodness? Numbers are capable 
of indefinite, of infinite multiplication. The infinite multipli- 
cation we cannot comprehend. Does it follow that we know 
nothing of the nature of numbers? Nay, do we not know, 
that the nature of numbers, though infinitely multiplied, must 
continue the same? As to comprehending, we do not com- 
prehend any thing perfectly; and, if comprehending is the 
condition of knowing, we do not know any thing. It has 
been said that we cannot distinctly comprehend the number 
20. Certain it is, that,as we go on counting from one, our 
ideas grow indistinct at every step; and we can no more 
comprehend a million of units than we can comprehend an 
infinity of them. Nay, not so much perhaps; for we have a 
distinct idea of infinitude, but we have not, of a million of 
units. But is it not a strange thing for a philosopher to say, 
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You cannot comprehend a million of numbers, therefore you 
do not know what the nature of numbers is; or, when carried 
to an infinite multiplication, you do not know what their 
nature is in that infinite multiplication? 

It strikes at the validity of all knowledge to say, that we 
can have no just idea of that, in its nature, which we do 
not comprehend in its entirety. The astronomer understands 
something of the systems of the stars, though he does not un- 
derstand their whole extent. I stand before the spectacle of 
nature: a soul in me meets and perceives an Intelligence and 
a Goodness manifest in the objects around me, manifested 
as plainly as if they were endowed with speech, and uttered 
the thoughts that are breathing and shining through them. 
And am I to be told, that, because they are the expression 
of an Infinite Mind, I know nothing of what they mean, or of 
what that mind reveals of itself through them? Does the 
phrase, “God in nature,” blot out all life and light from 
nature? As well might I be told that I understand nothing 
of what a human being says to me, of what his meaning is 
when he speaks to me; for his meaning derives its character 
from an Infinite Mind, as truly as the meaning of nature does. 
And surely, if I could go on studying mind and matter for 
ages, or for ever, I cannot help believing that they would 
express the same things. And yet if I could go on till I com- 
prehended all created matter and all created mind, came 
nearest to the Infinite, comprehended the universe, in fact ; 
yet, according to these reasonings, I should still know nothing 
of God, but as some unknown force. Who can yield to such 
reasonings? Alas! for the scientific tendency that is taking 
that direction ; that, merged in material objects, sees not the 
light shining through them! No: mind going out to an 
Infinite Mind, brings back to us some intelligible conceptions, 
however inadequate. From that boundless deep of Being 
—the illimitable extension of our own being — come some 
solemn intimations of its nature. But now we are told, that 
from that infinite rebound comes — nothing! Pardon me, my 
brethren, if I dwell upon this subject with something of 
indignant earnestness. It is as vital to me as my existence. 
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Without God, my being is a miserable wreck, amidst the 
wrecks of things around me. 

But I maintain, in opposition to this philosophizing, that 
we cannot help thinking of intelligence and goodness, as 
attributes of the Supreme Nature. We cannot help thinking 
of an Infinite Intelligence and Goodness, any more than we 
can help thinking of an Infinite Cause. The Infinite, as truly 
as the Finite, lies in the very categories of thought; and, 
if we do not think of an infinite nothing, we must think of 
an infinite something. Mr. Herbert Spencer does think of an 
infinite something, and he calls it Force or Cause; he falls 
back upon that; he considers that, I suppose, as “ thinkable.” 
But an infinite Cause he can no more comprehend, than an 
infinite Goodness? And if he claims, in strict philosophy, the 
right to think of an infinite Cause, why should he deny 
the right to think of an infinite Goodness? In fact, to be all 
the while writing, thinking of infinitude, and yet to deny that 
it is thinkable, seems a strange thing. Or, if we contemplate 
the Supreme Nature under the aspect of a personal Will, is a 
will any less a will, because it is almighty? It is a completely 
unauthorized, and in fact an unintelligible, conclusion. As 
James Martineau aptly says (in a private letter), “It is as 
conceivable to me that a Will should make a solar system, 
as that it should make a dew-drop; or a forest, as that it 
should make a tree.” 

I feel, brethren, the awfulness of this theme. I think I 
understand how it is, that the contemplation of such a stu- 
pendous Existence, should tend to whelm all distinctions. 
But I believe it is simply the tendency of our weakness. 
Still, I believe, — after the perpetual formula of all creeds, — 
I believe in God; I believe in a Father in heaven. And I 
cling to this faith, not alone because of my weakness, but 
because I find that it is founded in a just philosophy. I do 
not accept it,as Mr. Spencer does Anthropomorphism, as a 
simply needful, provisional faith, which is yet to pass away. 
I believe it is never to pass away. 

I have thus spoken of the foundations of religion as laid 
in certain original ideas of Right, of God, and of Immortality. 
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But a foundation is of no value, unless something is built 
upon it. “Thou believest in God: the devils also believe, 
and tremble.” Thou believest in the right, and in the immor- 
tality of right; but transient and unsubstantial as dreams or 
reveries, may be thy virtue. It 7s but a revery, perhaps: 
how shall it be formed into a character? It is, possibly, but a 
professional assumption, or something taken at second-hand : 
how shall it be thoroughly thought out and felt, rooted in the 
soul, and so become a deep and all-absorbing reality? 

How,— this is the question now before us,—by what 
means, in what way, through what agencies and influences, 
and, most of all, by what working out of the great problem 
in ourselves? For it is a personal, and sometimes it appears 
as if it were a fearful, problem? Why is it so fearful? Why 
is it so difficult to solve it? Why must we be so anxious and 
troubled for ourselves, and for all men, upon this one point ? 
It seems so easy in theory, it is so difficult in practice; so 
easy and beautiful simply to feel the Great Presence all 
around as the very light; and to breathe all pure and gentle 
affections as the very atmosphere; and to make the very 
ground we tread upon, as the measured lists of those who run 
a race, with progress at every step and certain victory at the 
goal. Why is it so far otherwise with the common experience 
of men? Does it not seem, at times, as if there were some 
obstinate and intractable lump of depravity in our nature, 
some radical or inherited defect in our humanity, to account 
for its disheartening failures? Such, I am well assured, is not 
the true philosophy of our condition. Flesh and sense, with 
their dangerous tendencies, are appointed as the scaffolding 
of the building within; interests, our own or others’, urging 
on the work, yet through our blindness, interfere with it; 
ignorance of what the right is, often perplexes us; and the 
work is to go on amidst doubt and struggle and difficulty, 
It is difficulty, and not facility, in all human endeavors, in 
knowledge as well as in virtue, that produces the noblest 
results. 

But, amidst it all, can we do any thing for ourselves or 
others? I answer, that we can do every thing, God helping 
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us, “to will and to do.” To will: I place that in the fore- 
ground of the whole work. The true Christian is a self-made 
man. The concentrated will to do right, and to be right, is 
the first step in conversion; carried out, it 7s conversion. 
This every man can put forth, if in no other way, in these 
three: By abstaining from the wrong actions to which the 
passions impel him; by turning away the mind’s attention 
from the wrong to the right; and by the diligent use of all 
proper means. He cannot, perhaps, will virtue, will right 
affections, into existence. In this sense, I should admit the 
old doctrine of human inability. God creates those affec- 
tions, not man. He has created the germs of those affections 
within us: it is ours to cultivate them. Just as, in geometry, 
we do not, create the axioms: they are created within us; 
but we build upon them. 

But this opens to us the broad field of our inquiry, What 
is to be done to bring men to this will and endeavor? In 
other words, what are the influences and agencies that are to 
come into our contemplation, as means of building up religion 
in the world? 

Let us take account, then, first of the breadth of these 
influences ; and next of their place and power in the Christian 
religion, church, and ministry. 

In their breadth, they embrace all that forms the character. 
Christianity takes a leading part; but there are many things 
beside, to be considered. External means have their place ; 
but there are far deeper and stronger powers within. Con- 
science, the sense of right, stands first; that which is truly 
the Spirit of God within us. Fear, doubtless, drives many 
to religion; a very questionable influence, and producing a 
very questionable result. Far more profound, is the sense of 
an infinite need, which nothing but religion can supply. And 
I believe, if we examine our own minds, we shall find that 
what has earliest drawn us to the highest things, is the ex- 
ample of excellent persons, — of our parents and friends; 
example, whether in real life or in biography. This opens to 
us the whole sphere of society, and indeed of good literature 
(which is the life of souls), as the field of religious growth. 
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The field is wide, as wide as the world; nay, it 7s the world. 
Religion, it has been justly said, is an “ earth-made thing;” and 
that was said by our Orthodox missionary brother, Mr. Nott, 
of Wareham, in his preface to an excellent little volume of 
sermons, entitled the “ Birds and Lilies.” It is an earth-made 
thing, as truly as it is a heavenly breath. And all things 
should conspire to its upbuilding. It is not the Bible alone, 
nor the Church alone, nor preaching alone; but it is Nature, it 
is life, it is society, it is business, it is daily toil, that should 
be engaged in this great ministration. 

And all this, I conceive, should be shown and taught to the 
people. In particular, I cannot help thinking, that we should 
preach more than we do, from the teachings of nature. That 
was the manner of the Great Teacher. What is the view 
that most men have of the world they live in, — of the mate- 
rial world? The old desecration of it, is only somewhat modi- 
fied. It is, indeed, no longer regarded as directly the work of 
Demi-urge or Devil; but, to men generally, what is the mate- 
rial world? Itisa mere clod to work upon, a hard taskmaster, 
or a place to build cities in, or to open roads and to do busi- 
ness, or to make a prosperous career; and its divine laws and 
ministrations do not come into their thoughts, once in a hun- 
dred times that they think of it. And they never will learn 
any spiritual lessons from it till they are taught something of 
what it means; something of the philosophy of their condi- 
tion; something to make them understand that their daily 
labor is good for them,—#is essential, in fact, both to their 
virtue and happiness. To make this disparaged world, then, 
a religious sphere; to show how full of wonderful wisdom are 
its laws and ordinances; to make daily life a scene of: honest, 
faithful, and pious task-work, —this is to build up religion: 
and prayer and preaching are of little avail, if this is not 
accomplished. 

And the social sphere, — that, first, which is technically called 
society; so dull and vapid often for want of thought and the 
free play of thought; so chilled and crippled by envy and 
ambition; so awkward under the bondage of self-conscious- 
ness and the miserable fear of one another, — what freedom, 
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what fresh life and joy, would be poured into it by the highest 
religion, by the sense and love of a heavenly Presence all 
around, which would make “the whole world kin”! Then 
next, the social problems, — all that concerns men’s social 
rights and duties, — freedom, suffrage, obedience to law, all 
that helps humanity, must come into the large and just view 
of building up religion. “For if a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” 

The love of God is, doubtless, the highest sentiment: it is 
the first and great commandment. But I have sometimes 
thought that there may be a superstitious exaggeration of it, 
as compared with the love of man; and that not alone with 
mystics and pietists. “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother has aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” Wonderful words! and especially for the age in 
which they were delivered. Not that 1 would derogate 
any thing from the supreme claim. No: I join with the 
mystics and the pietists, with Thomas &4 Kempis and Tauler, 
in that. One Power, that binds the universe to perfect order ; 
one Justice, that sustains the right, and will tread down all 
wrong; one Wisdom, that guides the stars in their courses, 
and the footsteps of men; one Love, that embraces all crea- 
tures, through infinitude and eternity, in its fulness, — this 
is the soul’s sufficiency and beatitude and rest. But we may 
love and venerate in men the same excellence in its nature, 
that we love and venerate in God. “The second,” said the 
Master, after having laid down the first commandment, — 
“the second is like unto it: thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

But it is time that I come to what especially belongs to 
this second branch of my discourse, — to Christianity, to the 
Church and its ministrations. 

The Church has its theology. Of what weight and impor- 
tance is this, in promoting virtue and piety among the people, or 
in moulding their character? Something, doubtless, is in this 
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respect to be attributed to it, but not every thing, nor even 
the principal influence. Still, what a man believes, must have 
some influence upon what he feels. In fact, what he really 
believes, constitutes a part of what he ts. But so has religion 
been severed from all rational connection with every thing else, 
that it has been possible for the most beautiful forms of char- 
acter to grow up amidst every variety of belief, and of the 
most monstrous belief. The result is not logical; but men 
are not logical. The result, too, is somewhat exceptional ; 
and, with the body of mankind, what they think must have a 
great deal to do with what they are. Mr. Lecky has drawn 
a terrible picture of what the doctrines of exclusive salvation 
and eternal perdition, for the mass of men, did, to produce a 
general inhumanity and the most relentless persecutions ; 
and it is not more terrible than true. 

Within the last twenty or thirty years, there has been a 
remarkable decadence of controversial theology, and espe- 
cially perhaps, among ourselves. The older men among us, 
who took part in the controversy with the Orthodox faith, 
became thoroughly tired of it; and mostly in their preaching 
turned away from it. This tendency, I believe, has gone full 
far, and ought to be checked. The day of creeds, it is said, 
has gone by; but I do not think so. The day of dogmatic 
creeds, if you please, but not of vital beliefs. And I conceive 
that it is our duty again to spread before the people, in 
books and tracts, the views we hold of religious truth and 
of religion. I believe they are of the utmost importance in 
building up a rational, cheerful, and earnest faith and piety. 

But there is a controversy which has arisen among our- 
selves, and is of more interest to us than any we have 
with others; and that relates to the character of the claim 
which Christianity itself has upon our reverence. Has it a 
supernatural claim? Does it bear upon it the stamp of mira- 
cle, either in the character or in the works of its Founder? 

This question turns upon the view we take of the Christian 
records? Are they reliable? Are they to be taken mainly as 
they stand? Or do they consist, in considerable part, of legen- 
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they in part, of the same unreliable character as the spurious 
Gospels? We have a body of such Gospels. They contain 
internal evidence enough of being spurious. No one can 
read them without feeling it. With the exception of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, or Acts of Pilate, which is evidently a 
constructed fiction, all these writings are full of improbable, 
or absurd and idle stories. But the genuine Gospels bear all 
the marks of sobriety and honesty together ; and are, indeed, 
every way of such a moral tone, that it is impossible to believe 
that the writers intentionally inserted what they knew to be 
mere fables, to embellish their narratives. And, if they had 
given simply and only an account of Jesus as a pure and sub- 
lime Teacher, we should have credited them without hesi- 
tation. 

It must be, then, a distrust of all miracles, that leads us to 
distrust the Evangelists. It is the assumption that a miracle 
is in itself and altogether, an impossible and an incredible 
thing. Are we entitled to take this ground? Is the system 
of the universe such a system of “ evolutions,” rolling up 
every thing into their folds, that it is not left to God himself, to 
change or re-enforce any power in matter or mind? If wesay 
this, upon what grounds can we say it? Certainly not that we 
intuitively know it. And if upon any other ground, it must 
be that we know all the facts and possibilities in the universe ; 
which we do not know. 

The truth is, I suppose, that the rejection of miracles does 
not depend on argument, but upon a general state of mind. 
It is that state of mind which Mr. Lecky has described in his 
admirable book on the history of Rationalism in Europe. We 
all know — know by experience — what it is; and we all 
welcome in general the progress of Rationalism. But all 
progress goes by swayings back and forth ; and the question 
is, whether the rationalistic tendency may not, on this sub- 
_ ject, go too far; just as every other tendency — liberty, equal- 
ity, democracy — may at times go too far. It certainly may 
be so; and it would not surprise me to see a re-action in 
favor of miracles. 


But, however this shall be, I desire for myself to touch 
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ground amidst the swayings of the great rationalistic tide, 
and not to be carried too far. If there is one state of mind 
that is unfavorable to miracles, there is another that is favora- 
ble to them; and it may be the most philosophical of the two, 
Is the Supreme Nature an infinitely loving Nature, or is it a 
mere impersonal Force? When I am most impressed with 
God’s tender mercy to every creature, and dismiss the child- 
ish thought that it cares less for this world because it is one 
of an infinite number; when I see what a world it is, and feel 
the mighty burden upon its heart, of sorrows and strugglings 
and perils; and when I behold that immaculate Wonder which 
rose in the world, eighteen centuries ago, to shine with healing 
power upon all the ages, — it does not seem to me irrational 
to believe, that this grandest intervention for human help, was 
marked by the finger of God, with some special emphasis and 
attestation. I cannot say that I know it, — this is not a mat- 
ter for dogmatic and unquestionable statement; but that my 
mind inclines me to believe it. 

The question here, belongs to the philosophy of Christianity, 
and not to its essence; and ought not to alienate or separate 
its true friends. I see as good men on one side of it as the 
other. And for good and thoughtful men to hold one another 
under any religious or social proscription for their honest 
opinions, ought to belong to the accursed intolerance of the 
past. — . 

The truth is, the vitality of the Christian religion, lies 
deeper than miracles. The mission of Christ is the same in 
its object, whether attested by miracles or not, — to lead us 
out of darkness into light; out of distrust and despair to filial 
faith ; out of sin and sorrow to holiness and blessedness. Men 
may be so led, are so led, without ever thinking of miracles 
or the miraculous. There are miracles in the human soul,— at 
least there are direct and divine imprints upon it, — that are 
of deeper import than any that are external or exceptional. 
Christianity itself, is based upon something deeper than its 
visible form or claim. I accept it as the best of religions, 
but not as the whole of religion. ‘“ The Christian conscious- 
ness,” though that phrase is constantly pronounced as the 
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final word, is not the final word. The final and great word — 
Jesus himself being witness — is God; and the spirit of God 
breathing in the human soul. Nothing offends me more than 
the extravagant claims of the Christian dogmatists, saying 
“ Nothing but Christ, nothing but Christ,’’— as if God were 
not; and the presence of God were nothing. No: it is not 
true that all religion lies within the compass, even of Christian 
dogma and institution. It comes also from the wayside of 
still meditation. It comes from the midnight stars. It comes 
from the clouds of eventide. It came so to Antoninus and 
Boethius, and many another, who, without written law, were a 
law to themselves. It comes from converse with good men’s 
presence and example and heroic deeds. It comes from the 
biographic page, from poetic inspiration, from pictures of 
saints and martyrs, from the deeps of music; from wherever 
the spirit of God, like the unseen wind, breathes holy refresh- 
ment and healing life through the hearts of the children of 
men. 

But I am dwelling too long upon this topic; and I have 
something yet to say of the Church and its ministrations, as 
the means of awakening and kindling a religious life in the 
people. I must limit myself to a few words upon the Church 
as a working institution (so to speak); upon preaching and 
the manner of the Great Preacher; and upon the Ordinance 
that commemorates him. 

With regard to the Church as a working institution, I have 
often thought, that if I were the pastor of a church, in town or 
country, but especially in the latter, I should want a building 
of-hardly less capacity than the Church itself, for various 
purposes. I should want a library-room, and a reading-room, 
and a lecture-room; which should also be a chapel for confer- 
ence and other religious services; and also one or two rooms 
for charitable work. I would make this a rallying-place for 
the congregation, where they might find “ books and work and 
healthful play ” — of the intellect. Here I should like to talk 
to them, from time to time, of the works of Nature, of the 
world they live in, and try to make them understand some- 
thing of it. I should like, too, to have lectures from the more 
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intelligent members of the congregation, and discussions, 
conference, questions and answers upon these subjects; and 
also at times, deeper religious conference. And it seems as 
if something might be done here, to make the people ac- 
quainted with the intellectual world they live in. That grand 
outcome of the world’s thought which we call Literature, — 
what a sad default to reason, to common sense, for per- 
sons who can read, to pass through this life-sphere, and 
to know nothing of its sublimest oracles! Men read, read 
much perhaps; but what? Ephemeral trash, the last sensa- 
tion novel, or the newspaper; and they know little or noth- 
ing of Plato or Epictetus, of Hooker or Addison, or Milton or 
Burke, hardly of Shakespeare, but that such persons have 
lived. And I firmly believe, that, if any pastor would take 
up this plan; if he did not preach so much; ‘if, instead of 
wearing himself out with making formal visits, and writing so 
many sermons,— Dr. Chauncey said, two hundred were as 
many as any man should write; if, I say, he would meet the 
people in this way, they would know him better, and he them; 
and altogether they might build themselves up in a culture, 
both of knowledge and religion, that, for a religious congre- 
gation, would be a new thing in the world. 

Such gatherings of the people might be on one or two 
evenings of the week, or on Sunday afternoons. It would be 
better, I think, than to listen to a second sermon, which drives 
out the first, —a custom, too, which muddles the people’s 
ideas about sermons altogether, so that they can tell less about 
them than of any thing else they hear or know. There is 
too much preaching. There is too much preaching for the 
preacher. There is too much preaching for the people. 

But preaching,— this is the second point I am to notice. 
There is a sigh through all the land, over dull preaching. 
Aud when a man comes along, who touches and melts the 
heart of the people, it is an era to them: they remember it 
long after. I am speaking in the general. I know that we 
have interesting preachers among us, and a good many of 
them, — more, I believe, than any other people have. Still, 


there is a sad deficiency ; and the question is, — and it is the 
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greatest practical question I know, — How are we to pour a 
new and quickening life into the pulpit? 

But, first, what would that quickening life be? I answer, 
simple earnestness, a profound impression and religious ten- 
derness in the preacher, that would touch all hearts around 
him. I know what is said of gifts, of genius, of enthusiasm, 
as not belonging to everybody ; and I admit all their value and 
charm. But I maintain, that there may be a deep feeling of 
religion without them. And he who should speak to me with 
that feeling, — he even who should so read a hymn, or a psalm 
of David, as to touch my heart,— would do more for me, of that 
for which I come to church, than the most splendid discourse 
without it. The splendid discourse I can read at home; but 
what I go to church for is impression, — to feel the power of 
religion. I recall now an aged man of the humblest ability 
and culture, — yet, when he stood up and prayed in the meet- 
ing, his slender frame and white locks trembling with emo- 
tion, like a holocaust of love and thanksgiving, — who made 
upon me more of that impression, than any other religious 
ministration that I remember in my youth. Mrs. Kemble, in 
her “ Georgian Journal,” relates of her reading the words of 
Jesus to the slaves. She said afterwards, speaking of it, 
“As I read those words, I wondered how anybody ever 
dared to make a commentary upon them.” I do not doubt, 
that, for showing what those words meant, her reading was 
better than any commentary. I remember a simple woman 
teaching in a Sunday school, who so pronounced the word 
Gop,—I do not recall any thing else she said, — but who 
with such a tender awe pronounced that word, that it was a 
sermon to me, such as few could equal. That was forty 
years ago; but it has been a blessed impression upon my 
mind ever since. 

But how is this sense of things divine, this religious fervor, 
to be obtained; which makes the weak strong, and the simple- 
hearted more than eloquent? For answer, I think we must 
go to our religious nurture, and to the very roots of it. It 
has been superstitious; it has been based on false ideas; it 
has lacked a genial and inspiring warmth. All this must be 
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changed. Religious nurture must be as simple and natural as 
that which awakens the love of knowledge, of art, of beauty, 
of all things lovely and beautiful. Then, if the education of 
our youth in school and college could be what it should be! 
Alas, it is not! But this being so, I will venture to say, that 
the object of our theological schools, should be, more than it 
has been, the nurture of a religious spirit. The learning 
obtained in them is well. But if our Theological Instructors 
—I speak it with all respect for them — could gather their - 
pupils together weekly in earnest religious conference, and 
pour an enkindling warmth into those meetings, so that all 
hearts should be touched by it, so that the latent and slum- 
bering sensibility should be nursed into a holy fervor and 
joy, 1 believe it would be worth more than all the learning. 

There has been one teacher—the great Teacher — at 
whose feet we sit; and his words, at which our hearts leap for 
joy or tremble with awe, were not delivered in the style of 
what is ordinarily called eloquence. How sober and quiet 
they were! but what great words, and of what immense, of 
what unequalled, power! Gather the wisest men of all ages, 
and not one of them, nor all of them together, could do for us 
what he has done. A power lies in the simple record of what 
he said and did and suffered, which no criticism can shake, 
— which even Renan’s does not propose to disturb. It has 
not only pervaded, it has presided over, the civilization of 
nearly eighteen centuries; and if any thing on earth is 
of heaven, of the very providence of God, it is this. 

A word now, in close, upon the Ordinances of the Church, 
which, to complete the view of Church influences, I ought to 
speak of. 

Baptism has its fitness,—the birth-time rite, the celebra- 
tion of a most momentous event, the thankful recognition of 
God’s goodness, and the humble recognition, with prayer and 
consecration, of the most solemn trust that can be committed 
to mortals, — this is naturally fit and beautiful; though there 
be no express Christian warrant for it, except when applied 
to converts from heathenism. And why shall not the great 
Eucharistic Rite be regarded as naturally fit and beautiful, — 
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the affectionate commemoration of the ever-revered and be- 
loved Master, — such visible homage to that wonderful being 
who stands alone in the world, in the thoughts of all who have 
ever read or known of him? It is natural to do this. Great 
men have often been so commemorated after death,— are 
now; for a few years the memory of them has been so kept 
alive. But this memorial has stood through all the Christian 
centuries. It seems to me a serious thing to lower it from 
its place, and lay it aside. Much difficulty as I feel about the 
too commonly mournful, constrained, and superstitious ob- 
servance of it, I cannot do that. It may be said, that the 
Quakers have laid it aside, without any ill consequence. I 
doubt that. Quakerism is going out into intellectual disper- 
sion, for want of fixtures. A solemn memorial altar, standing 
in the world, may serve to bind men to the great Christian 
allegiance. I am as sensible as any one can be, of the mis- 
taken ideas and manners with which the Lord’s Supper has 
been surrounded: they have troubled me all my life. The 
notions of the communion, as a test or a profession of good- 
ness, rather than a help to it; as a mark on the sheep of the 
fold; or as something to be partaken in with preternatural 
awe, are as injurious as they are wrong. Cannot something 
be done to correct them? Cannot we as pastors, by a manner 
in this service free from all superstition, by a manner sim- 
ple, natural, cheerful, affectionate, and earnest, do something 
to invest it with a new character? If I should hear of a com- 
pany of disciples that came together in a cheerful heartiness 
and voluntariness, to spend an hour or an evening in the re- 
membrance of Jesus; to sing hymns to him, perhaps, as of 
old; to sing anthems, to speak of him, to admire and to glorify 
the divinest man, —I should want to be there. But it is not 
so with our ordinary celebrations: the spirit, 1 mean, is not 
such. We are too literal. We fix our thoughts upon the 
symbols, when it were better that the symbols were lost sight 
of, in the feeling of what they mean. The letter killeth; the 
form killeth: but the spirit maketh alive. 

But the spirit maketh alive, — this would be my final word, 
if I had any to offer. The letter killeth: in dogma, in form, 
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in institution, the letter killeth. But the spirit, — the breath 
divine in our souls, the deep and living sense of religion in 
our hearts, underlying and quickening every thing else, — 


this alone can make us men; this alone can make us preach- 
ers to men. 





Art. I].—SPRINGER’S PERIOD OF REVOLUTIONS. 


A Brief Survey of the Period of Revolutions (1789, 1848), in Public 
Lectures at the University of Prague. By Dr. ANron HEINRICH 
SPRINGER. Prague: Published by Friedrich Ehrlich, 1849. 


It is now eighteen years since this book was published in 
Germany, and it is not yet introduced. to the American public ; 
nor has it, to our knowledge, found a translator into the Eng- 
lish tongue. Theodore Parker, who first brought it to our 
notice, urged another friend to undertake the task of transla- 
tion, and himself corrected the version of the opening chap- 
ters; but other engagements prevented the completion of the 
task. It is in the hope of bringing it to the attention of 
publishers and the public, that we present a review of its 
contents. 

The history of the last century has generally been studied 
among us from the French or English point of view; and the 
strong conservative tendencies of the one nation, the intense 
nationality of the other, have given color to the views of 
their most liberal writers. To the more philosophic and 
broader mind of Germany, we may reasonably look for a bet- 
ter insight into the causes of events and the progress of 
ideas. 

Dr. Springer’s book was published in the year 1849, during 
the brief period before the re-action which followed the popu- 
lar movements of 1848. He does not pretend to speak as an 
indifferent spectator. He writes in the interests of a progres- 
sive humanity. He believes in the final establishment of the 
rights and freedom of all human beings. He claims to under- 
stand the revolutions of the past century, because he has 
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acted his part in the affairs of this; because he has watched 
the same conflict of passions, has felt the same changes of 
hope and fear. He says, if his book has no other merit, it 
will at least have that of representing to posterity the 
thoughts and feelings of our time; the spirit which animated 
the youth of France, Italy, Germany, Hungary, in 1848. 

But while this position and this sympathy give to his nar- 
rative the vividness of an eye-witness’s story, and to his argu- 
ments the force of a personal appeal, he is no mere partisan 
or vulgar enthusiast. His scope of vision is wide, his work 
is truly ideal. He traces the events of history to no blind 
destiny, no controlling material force or individual caprice ; 
but to the gradual development of ideas working out results 
in various forms, modified by all the material conditions of 
climate, locality, and race, and qualified by the individual 
characters of rulers and ministers. His style is clear, forci- 
ble, and idiomatic; and the interest of the narrative is sus- 
tained throughout. 

In his view, the Period of Revolution dates not from the 
eighteenth century, but from the time of Luther, when the 
great incubus of tyranny was lifted from the minds of men 
by the Protestant Reformation. Then “the revolutionary 
element was almost exclusively developed in the religious 
world. Protestantism wished only to hear of ecclesiastical 
freedom, and obstinately refused to maintain its consequences 
also in politics; but the State nevertheless went through a 
thorough renewal at that time, which did not indeed establish 
freedom, but which did much to pave the way for her future 
reign.” 

At the period of the Reformation, national unity was not 
yet established, and confusion reigned throughout society. 
Absolutism was a necessary step in the progress of mankind ; 
but, towards the seventeenth century, when this history opens, 
the work of absolutism was done, and corruption had begun 
and was in full vigor. 

France stands in the foreground of nations. Full of ideas, 
passionate and quick in feeling, she has led the van of the revo- 
lutionary army. Her own great destiny among the nations is 
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yet unfulfilled; but her agonies have not been all in vain. 
The imperial rule of Napoleon III. is like the silken bonds of 
love compared to the iron hand of her kings. We may sum 
up the spirit of this epoch in the conclusion of the kingly 
edicts of Louis XIV., “Car tel est notre plaisir.” <A perfect 
machine, an all-powerful director: if executive force only be 
wanted, this is the perfection of a State. If the real king 
were there, if the whole value of the body politic were in- 
deed centred in one will, nothing could be more simple and 
efficient. Unity of territory and of nation, and even a cer- 
tain equality, the equality of nothingness before the law, 
are the benefits we owe to absolutism; and these were neces- 
sary before freedom could be established. But, unfortunately, 
instead of unity, we have one individuality, and all the rest 
sacrificed to it. Insecure in reason and justice, absolutism 
took refuge in superstition. The divine right of kings be- 
came the great argument for their rule. ‘“ God judges over 
gods, and these gods are kings,” says Bossuet. ‘“ He alone 
has the right to try their deeds and misdeeds.” Even Louis 
XIV. did not claim there was no higher law than the 
State. 

But if the sovereign were a god in theory, he was often a 
poor fool in fact; and the government of cabinets was created 
as a substitute for the missing wisdom of kings. But the 
cabinets were no better than the princes. The story of the 
French court and monarchy is familiar, and we must pass it 
by. It is always instructive to dwell upon it, because such a 
false halo of military glory and intellectual brilliancy is thrown 
about the reign of Louis XIV.,— a man who left the country 
exhausted, with a State debt of four millions, and, what was 
worse, with the popular respect and affection for the royal 
government thoroughly undermined. 

Under the Regent and Louis XV., royalty lost all remnant 
of dignity and respect. These shameful profligates so thor- 
oughly disbelieved in virtue, that they did not pay it even the 
poor tribute of hypocrisy. We spare our readers any fresh 
description of that slough of licentiousness, of the parc aux 
cerfs,and the last days of Louis XV. But, even in his lifetime, 
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public opinion had begun to assert itself in the saloons of 
France; and, before the revolution broke out, the people 
of Paris already determined the policy of Versailles: — 


“In the American war of freedom, France took the part of the 
republic on the other side of the ocean; the most absolute of monarchs 
was the ally of a free State, and the Quaker Franklin entered the par- 
quettes of Versailles, in plain dress, admired and idolized by the cour- 
tiers themselves, and féted by the ministers of an absolute monarch for 
his struggles against tyranny. Absolutism had already lost its bal- 
ance.” 


Turn for a moment to the other extreme of society. While 
the king expended a hundred millions — some say even more 
—on the infamous pare aux cerfs, whose very existence, 
says Dr. Springer, “ was enough to make the most patient 
subject a rebel,” more than a million of beggars wandered 
about the country; hunger ruled everywhere, and the na- 
tional welfare of the people was almost extinguished. At 
this very time the king speculated in corn for the benefit of 
his private purse, and was connected with those who made 
the market artificially dear. It is well to brush away the 
mist of false glory about kings, and show them mean as well 
as cruel. Almost all literature, even our children’s books, 
hold up to our sympathy the sufferings of the emigrant nobles 
during the French Revolution; but who has painted the mise- 
ries of the French peasant? Fact is too mighty for the dull 
pen of the novelist, who must gild his pages with the false 
glitter of aristocratic splendor. Margaret Fuller said, “ Louis 
XIV. was the most vulgar of gentlemen.” Surely, if to seek 
base ends by base means be vulgar, vulgarity belonged to the 
court; and nobility took refuge in the street in the days of 
Louis XV. This selfish old king had not even a common love 
for his offspring, and cared little for the ruin fast coming 
upon them. “Now I may get through this, being an old 
man,” he said; “ but my son must look to himself: apres moi 
le déluge.” ‘The retribution came soon enough. 

The condition of Germany was no better, — in one respect 


even worse: — 
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“While in France only one shoe pressed on all, . . . the Germans 
found, every two miles, a new shoe pressing them ; and these political 
divisions made any improvement of their condition almost impossible. 
Until towards the end of the empire, there were two thousand inde- 
pendent states in Germany, three hundred and twenty-four imperial 
governments, and one thousand four hundred and seventy-five de- 
pendent on the nobility. This condition broke the point of every 
popular movement, and lamed the power of the nation. Every step 
towards reform in Germany must pass over two thousand boundaries, 
in order to become universal. How much good could still adhere 
to it?” 


In this condition of things, we see the importance of the 
work which absolutism accomplished for France. Germany 
yet struggles for that unity which can give it strength to 
maintain its rights when once gained. 

Carlyle’s powerful pen has described the court of Prussia so 
vividly, that we need only glance at it here to show how dif- 
ferently things look to a man governed by aristocratic preju- 
dices and worshipping personal power, and to a thorough 
believer in Christian democracy. Dr. Springer says, — 


“The Prussian court, under Frederic William I.,... offers a re- 
freshing contrast to the shameful management in the other states. 
Household economy and morals were cared for in an exemplary man- 
ner, and especially the whole court housekeeping arranged in an honest- 
citizen style. But, with the love of show, the fine setting of culture 
also disappeared, and the Prussian court wore a quarrelsome, coarse, 
barbaric air.” 


Absolute and harsh as he was, he used his power for what 
he deemed the good of his subjects and of Prussia. He was 
not hated by his subjects, and his activity was of great profit 
to his country. But the price was dear which was paid for 
economic welfare. There was no freedom, but a guardian- 
ship extending down to the minutest particulars of private 
life. ‘Even the permission to breathe must be got from the 
king.” 

This period of decay and corruption in Western Europe 


saw the birth of the great Northern Colossus, — the Russian 
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power. Here we find, indeed, rapid progress, material im- 
provement, active life, but with the same terrible sacrifice of 
freedom, the constant interference of individual will with the 
natural laws of growth and development. Peter the Great 
imagined that intellectual culture might also be created at 
will, and strove to import’into Russia the literature of Wes- 
tern Europe. He repressed all signs of old nationality, even 
putting his son Alexis to death for preferring his native in- 
stitutions. Yet he had no respect for the dignity of his own 
court, and his manners lacked the decencies of common life. 
The brutal licentiousness of the succeeding reigns, especially 
of Catharine II., almost surpasses that of Versailles. 

The island realm of England, where the people, through 
years of struggle, had gained the shelter of a constitution 
and the protection of law, offers the only exception to this 
picture. Our German does justice to the theme so familiar 
to our ears. Without exaggerating the perfections of the 
English state, he sees that it contains within itself the prin- 
ciple of freedom and the power of reform,— the only sure 
basis of permanence. 

It was in the matter of finance that the governments of 
Europe first began to feel the shoe pinch. Their constant 
interference with the material conditions of the people was 
fatal to that freedom of self-development which can alone 
create national prosperity. The unequal distribution of taxes, 
the existence of oppressive monopolies, the restrictions upon 
labor, were seen to be destructive to the welfare of the na- 
tion; while certain individuals, high in office, drew their 
revenue from these very sources, and would not give them 
up. The immense possessions of the clergy and nobility 
were untaxed, while the poor man found a tax on every article 
he used. The very institutions of crafts and guilds, origi- 
nally formed by the people for their own protection against 
lawless tyrants, became oppressive instruments of despotism. 
After the genuine forces of labor had broken the power of 
the guild, and reduced it to a lifeless ghost, it was upheld by 
absolutism, because it afforded a considerable source of in- 
come to the government. “In order to be received as an 
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apprentice, a sum of five thousand livres was often necessary, 
which was paid out as taxes alone; and the right to sell 
bouquets cost in Paris two hundred livres.” We find this 


decaying institution running into the most absurd anoma- 
lies : — 


“The singular and often wholly arbitrary limits of the crafts, and 
the petty rules for industrial management, paralyzed activity and pro- 
duced continual struggle and collision. The baker could sell sea fish, 
cooked meat, pepper, and roots; and the cutler could not sell a knife- 
handle, the locksmith must not make a nail. The saddler might work 
on shoes; but the cobbler must not make them two-thirds new. To 
give an example of the quarrels of the guilds, three hundred judg- 
ments were necessary to decide the point between old and new clothes, 
— where the one ended and the other began ; for these tailors and old- 
clothes dealers were continually at war.” 


The amount of pauperism in France was frightful. In the 
year 1767, fifty thousand beggars were imprisoned in France ; 
and, in the year 1777, the number was estimated at one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand in France alone, although the 
heaviest punishments were laid on beggary and poverty in 
general. All persons without work, if between the ages of 
sixteen and seventy, were condemned to three years of the 
galleys, and old people and children to three years of the hos- 
pital, or, rather, “hunger tower.” Hunger was the hell of 
France at that epoch. 

The commercial policy of absolutism was never directed 
towards developing and securing the resources of the coun- 
try, but towards keeping the treasury full of ready money for 
the purposes of the government, to minister to the pleasures 
of the court, and to keep a large standing army in readiness for 
service. The device for this purpose was to forbid the export- 
ation of gold and the use of foreign fabrics. The object 
of the latter restriction was not to protect home industry, but 
to keep gold in the country. Heavy taxes were laid on both 
imports and exports. The large array of custom-house guards, 
spies, and officials demanded by this system, suited well the 
temper of absolutism, which loved to spy into and regu- 
late the minutest affairs of its subjects. Frederic II. carried 
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this espionage so far, that, having prohibited the use of coffee 
without permission, he said, “Snufflers must go about day 
and night in the streets; and, where they smell the coffee 
burning, they must demand the burning certificate.”. The 
next step was to command the use of taxed articles, in order 
that the revenue might not fall short. ‘“ Every one over nine 
years of age must use four pecks of salt; that is, must buy it 
from the royal stores.”—‘“ The best proof of the indefensi- 
bility of the prohibitive tax is, that in Prussia, so long as 
the export of wool was forbidden, the woollen manufactures 
brought in a sum of eight million thalers; but, after the re- 
moval of the prohibition, forty million; and the produce of 
sheep breeding rose to sixteen million. And as in this branch 
of industry, so in all others. Protective taxes may further 
public wealth, prohibitive taxes may sometimes bring in 
money; but they make the people poor, make them lazy, im- 
moral, and slavish.” 

The best talent of France, which still remained connected 
with the government, was turned to the solution of this terri- 
ble question of poverty. Sully found it in the encourage- 
ment of agriculture and cattle-breeding, and the discour- 
agement of manufactures. Colbert would stimulate industry 
by premiums, and population by rewards offered to marriage 
and large families. How vainly, when absolutism was driving 
a hundred million of francs out of France with the Hugue- 
nots! The coin was. debased, the standard lowered, to make 
the payment of debts easy. A court of inquiry, to reduce 
the claims against government to their just amount, was in- 
stituted; but this court was as corrupt as all others, and only 
a few small flies were caught in its meshes. 

During the regency came John Law, with his famous 
scheme for making money out of nothing. The most intense 
excitement prevailed. Valuable landed property was ex- 
changed for bills founded on imaginary gold mines in Louisi- 
ana. The bubble burst, and the wildest uproar broke loose 
among the enraged people. John Law was obliged to fly in 
haste. But he had done his country unexpected service. 
The court and the nobility had partaken of the common pas- 
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sion: their old prestige of sanctity was broken down, their 
glory effaced. Count Horn, a relation of the regent, was put 
to death, because, in company with two other cavaliers, he 
had robbed and murdered an aged broker. 

But the court had not yet learned its lesson. Versailles 
was never more gay; and in its brilliant courts men might 
easily forget that poverty, misery, and crime had any ex- 
istence, save in the dreams of crazy fanatics. 

But a power more subtile than states or armies had arisen 
in France,—the power of thought; and, while the halls of 
Versailles were mad with revelry, the saloons of Paris were 
filled with earnest discussion on all the great principles of 
human right, on all the great topics of human destiny. The 
“ Literary Opposition” had commenced its work. We need 
not dwell long upon this familiar theme. The great work of 
Locke, then so important and exciting, has now become a 
wearisome lesson for schoolboys. It is difficult for us to con- 
ceive of the effect of such books on the public mind. Break- 
ing away from the false spiritualism of the Middle Ages, 
Matter asserted its claims with loud, impressive voice. In 
our days the re-action has come, and the words which inspired 
nations with enthusiasm seem to us cold, hard, and lifeless. 

Dr. Springer gives an able review of the rise and progress 
of Illuminism in England, its influence on the French mind, 
and its expression in art and literature. His comparison of 
Rousseau and Voltaire is fair and sagacious. He finds in Vol- 
taire a man exactly adapted to meet the spirit and wants of 
his age, whose faults as well as virtues rendered him popular 
with the people of his own time ; while Rousseau, the idealist, 
with grand prophetic glance, looked to the future, and was 
impatient to realize his dreams of absolute perfection. 

The same work which Locke and Shaftesbury performed 
for England, Rousseau and Voltaire in France, went on in 
Germany under the guidance of Lessing, Winckelmann, and 
others; but here it took an esthetic direction. Germany 
was not yet ripe for revolution; and free thought in art and 
literature was safe, because it was not applied to politics and 


life. 
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But one hope was left for absolutism, — voluntary reforma- 
tion within its own bounds. This was attempted in various 
countries and in different ways, — sometimes with temporary 
good effect. The clergy were the first subjects of reform, 
not alone owing to the freer views of theology introduced, 
but also to the jealousy of the king’s favorites, who regarded 
the influence of the priests as adverse to their own. The 
abolition of the Order of Jesuits, which was first undertaken 
in France and on the Spanish peninsula, was the most impor- 
tant step in this movement. The possessions of the Order 
were immense, especially in South America, where, it is said, 
every Jesuit enjoyed an income of twenty-five hundred thalers. 
The jealousy of princes and courts was aroused against a 
society possessing such power, and acknowledging an “ alle- 
giance superior to its loyalty to the king.” The Order was 
abolished by law in France in 1764; and they were driven 
out of Portugal in 1759, and out of Spain in 1767. Maria 
Theresa remained their only protector. But, where all re- 
forms were to be carried out by arbitrary power, they only 
convinced the people of the corruption of the state, without 
inspiring confidence in the means employed to cleanse it. 
Absolutism did not contain within itself the capacity of re- 
form. Revolution was indispensable. 

At this period, our own struggle against the mother-coun- 
try began, and its effect on the mind of Europe was over- 
powering. <A great nation was acting out those ideas which 
there had only been talked of in saloons. Jefferson’s grand 
ideas of the natural equality and inalienable rights of all men 
— which would, no doubt, have seemed mere “ glittering gen- 
eralities ” to the Court of Versailles and the people of France, 
had they dropped from his lips in the saloon of Madame 
Dudeffant or L’Espinasse — had quite a different meaning 
when uttered by men who were ready to defend them with 
their blood, and who spoke them under the threat of a halter. 
Public opinion asserted its power in France; and the most 
absolute monarch in Europe was obliged to join hands with 
the chief of the English rebels. 

Ideas had come to court, — what could they do but destroy 
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it? The parliamentary opposition to Louis XVI. was soon 
after instituted; and men found that a power existed to op- 
pose the will of the Prince. The revolution had commenced. 
It is not liberty or popular rights which are responsible for 
the sufferings and horrors of revolution: it is the tyranny 
and wrong which make revolution possible, nay, imperative. 
Human nature never re-acts from oppression, without tremen- 
dous counterbalancing wrong. We are chilled with horror at 
the Reign of Terror; but are the agonies of a violent death 
by the guillotine half as horrible, half as degrading to human 
nature, as the loathsome corruptions of a pare aux cerfs ? 
‘Thousands of victims fell by the hands of enraged citizens in 
Paris, it is true; but tens of thousands had fallen in useless 
and cruel wars. The people had not forgotten these things; 
and, in one wild, horrible feast of blood, they quenched the 
burning vengeance which had been gathering for hundreds 
of years, and descended from sire to son, too often the only 
inheritance. Let us never forget one bloody deed done by 
the people in the name of liberty, — it is a fearful warning ; 
but let us remember “who taught their hands to war, and 
their fingers to fight.” Drop by drop, one little stream after 
another, the waters gather; but when, at last, they burst the 
dam, it is in one full sweep that they rush onward in destruc- 
tion over the country. 

In the chapter entitled the “Industrial and Philosophic 
Revolution,” Dr. Springer proceeds to answer the momentous 
question, What was gained for freedom in Europe by this 
twenty-five years’ struggle? How much better did the cause 
of popular rights stand in 1815 than in 1790? The answer 
is carefully weighed, and is not altogether discouraging. At 
first sight it looks very much like failure. Freedom, Equality, 
and Fraternity, which had some slight chance under Napo- 
leon, seem to be entirely destroyed by the Restoration : — 


‘‘ But that perfect freedom, that earthly paradise, which shone be- 
fore the eyes of the radical dreamers of ’89, can only be realized in 
the gradual unfolding of time, and by means of the times; the free- 
dom of France can only be possible and assured when it is surrounded 
by free states. For Europe is a political organism, in which no part 
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is efficient unless the other parts are also brought into harmony, — in 
which the freedom of one depends on the freedom of all the rest. The 
princes have long understood this solidarity of the European peoples. 
The Holy Alliance and the Congress were their defences against a 
European revolution by a European re-action. The same conviction 
must also force the people out of their isolation, and unite them in a 
common bond. But still the Revolution had great results. That France 
owes to it a new and more reasonable order of things, — the thorough 
destruction of most of the abuses of the Middle Age, political unity, 
and a greatly extended dominion; that, through her, liberal ideas and 
political enlightenment have been extended throughout Europe; that 
she opened the way to representative constitutions on the Continent, — 
has been already mentioned. The work of freedom, which the French 
nation began in fiery passion, was now entrenched in the reason of 
all people, and struck deep root in the consciousness of mankind. 
But still the great gain was in the emancipation of the middle classes.” 


Much as the actual industrial condition of Europe falls short 
of our author’s ideal; although he prophesies terrible struggles 
yet to come, before the question of pauperism and the rela- 
tions between property and labor are settled,— he yet sees in 
the elevation of the middle class the sure harbinger of final 
success. The arbitrary distinctions of birth are broken down, 
and labor is recognized as the most important power in the 
community. Under the old régime, not what a man created 
did him honor, but what he inherited. In the reign of the 
middle or producing class, personal worth, personal power, 
takes rank above arbitrary distinctions. If France led the 
way in the contest for political freedom, England takes the 
first rank in the industrial revolution. All her political efforts 
tend towards the fostering and protection of commerce and 
manufactures. The great struggle which lies before her in the 
future, therefore, is not a political but a social one. It will 
be between capital and labor, between the middle classes and 
the paupers. The most efficient help in this industrial revo- 
lution is afforded by the introduction of machinery, that great 
lever for raising the masses up to individual freedom and in- 
tellectual life. This question of the relation of machinery to 
the laboring classes is always brought up for fresh discussion 
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on the introduction of every new labor-saving engine. The 
poor seamstress is hardly yet persuaded that the sewing- 
machine will not take the bread out of her mouth, instead of 
the ache out of her bones. It is worth while, therefore, to 


give the testimony of an independent, earnest thinker on this 
subject : — 


‘* Until the introduction of machinery,” he says, ‘* the individual 
had carried on his work mechanically, as he learned it from his fore- 
fathers ; but he was as much enslaved in his work as he was by the 
power of the guild. But now came machinery, the various spinning 
and weaving machines, the steam-engine as a universal motive-power, 
and finally the railroad as an absolute means of communication. Not 
only because labor through these means increased in value, not only 
because a very much greater satisfaction of human needs now became 
possible ; but because the individual now learned to recognize a whole 
new class of wants, is the machine of high social importance. Ma- 
chine work takes the place of manual labor: it relieves man from 
constant toil, and makes him free in relation to work. This sounds 
a little paradoxical, when we look at the unfortunate operative, who 
seems, through the division of labor, to be reduced to a mere machine, 
or the screw of a machine, and whose labor has reached the lowest 
grade of involuntary slavery. But we must remember, that the direc- 
tion of the industrial spirit is to reduce the amount of handiwork to 
its lowest possible point; so that, at last, the time will come when 
manual labor amounts to almost nothing, and every individual can 
give the greatest portion of his time and power to the development of 
his own individuality. In face of machinery, man does not appear 
as a single workman, but as an inexhaustible creative power; and 
this relation to work is the only one conformable to his nature.” 


The story of the period following the final fall of Napoleon 
at Waterloo is that of a dreary struggle between diplomacy and 
treachery on the part of the princes, and a confused and ill- 
regulated desire for freedom and constitutional rights among 
the people. The people had zeal and enthusiasm on their 
side; but they lacked unity and discipline. They differed in 
regard to the special objects to be gained, as well as the 
means of attaining them. Their vices and virtues alike stood 
in their way ; they trusted in the promises of their princes, 
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who never scrupled to deceive them to any extent; and they 

condemned any lawless action of their own number, although 
justified by the severest suffering. On the other hand, the 
princes and their supporters, the re-actionists, were very clear 
in their aims, and entirely unscrupulous as to the means em- 
ployed. If one looks only to success in his immediate object, 
it is a great convenience to get rid of conscience. Metter- 
nich was never troubled with any; or rather he held it like 
the Gorgon shield, always turning it towards his foes, but 
never, by any chance, looking upon it himself. The murder of 
a supposed Russian spy, the playwright Kotzebue, by a young 
enthusiast, — whose conviction of the justice of his deed was 
so perfect, that he thanked God for it on his knees in the pub- 
lic street, — struck a holy horror to the hearts of all re-ac- 
tionists; but they quietly bore the imprisonment of numberless 
citizens on suspicions which the government knew to be en- 
tirely without foundation. They imagined conspiracies, and 
imprisoned conspirators, until at last the very thing they 
pretended became true. 

When the Bourbon government had purged the army of 
all its anti-Bourbon members, no less than ten thousand offi- 
cers being dismissed ; when all the institutions of the Revolu- 

, tion— even the most benevolent and useful, like the celebrated 
Polytechnic School and French Institute — had been destroyed, 
—then the ultras boasted that the return to the times of 
1789 was accomplished. But their triumph was short. The 
element of legislative reform was at work, and soon the elec- 
tive franchise was extended to eighty thousand voters; and, 
in 1818, the old hero of the Revolution, Lafayette, took his 
place in the Chamber. 

It is almost ludicrous to turn from the paeviliel struggles 
of the first French Revolution to that of 1830, fought on the 
middle ground for the supremacy of the “ hangin" and 
led by that incarnation of policy and intrigue, Louis Philippe. 
Instead of the fierce mockery of St. Guillotine, and the hor- 
rible Carmagnole, what pleasant anecdotes of Louis Philippe’s 
condescension! and what tender care of the wounded of both 

parties by his pious family! The people, who had fought the 
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battles in the streets on the glorious three days, were indeed 
somewhat astonished to find, that the result of the whole 
matter was only a new king. But who could at once find 
fault with a monarch so affable and familiar? A citizen-king 
was a novelty: it was worth while to see what might be its 
result. 


** Whoever would listen to him might receive the assurance, that 
the North-American democracy was his political ideal, —that his 
deepest affections clung to the Republic. He treated Lafayette and 
Lafitte, to the latter of whom indeed he mainly owed his crown, 
as his most intimate friends; and he affectionately pressed the hand 
of every citizen he met (first guarding his own from too close con- 
tact by a kid glove) with tne same hand with which he wrote, in all 
submission to the Emperor Nicholas, that he had only climbed the 
throne in order to stop the progress of the revolution, and at least to 
save the remnants of legitimacy. With the same zeal with which 
he tried to convince the Parisians that he was king in spite of his 
Bourbon origin, he assured the cabinets that he stood at the head of 
France, because Bourbon blood flowed in his veins.” 


Contemptible as this double-dealing and hypocrisy appear, 
they mark the progress which the people had made since the 
days when kings and nobles looked upon them as beings of 
another race. The hypocrisy of Louis Philippe acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the people, as much as the honesty of 
Lafayette or the philosophy of Jefferson. The aim of Louis 
Philippe was to establish a state without foundations; to rule 
it, not according to natural law, but by compromises. Le juste 
milieu was the true path, though it were midway between 
right and wrong, between heaven and hell. Le fait accompli 
settled all questions, although le fait were a deed of cruelty, 
injustice, and crime. 

Yet, although the reign of Louis Philippe had powerful 
support in the wealth and industry of France, it was far from 
tranquil. The seeds of revolution were sprouting every- 
where. Lyons uproars, attempts at assassination, secret con- 
spiracies, were constantly occurring. It was evident that the 
government was sustained only by the dread of change. But 
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much as repose was needed, the price was too dear. Louis 
Philippe’s fortune did not let him die ona throne. He pre- 
sumed too far on the endurance of his nation, and they thrust 
him out of the place to which they had raised him. 

As property became the ruling, and perhaps the tyranniz- 
ing, power, during the epoch succeeding the downfall of the 
legitimate Bourbons, we naturally find the revolutionary 
spirit re-acting against ‘this undue influence, until even the 
extreme point of protest is reached, in the maxim of the 
French socialist, that “ property is robbery.” Social reform 
became the great problem. Political and personal liberty 
were to some extent secured ; but the free right of labor, and 
the maintenance of physical existence, were questions which 
agitated the community. No longer demanding merely that 
government should cease to interfere with work, the workman 
claimed that government should provide work, and its ample 
reward. This is only possible in the sense that government 
should regulate all the work of the community and distribute 
all the proceeds, which only perfect wisdom or absolute 
tyranny can do. If, according to the doctrine of absolutism, 
all its land belongs to the king, and all the people also, then 
government is responsible for the fruits of the land and the 
results of labor; but, in the epoch of individual freedom, how 
can we demand from government the results of that industry 
which it has no power to compel or control? The advocates 
of association maintain, that, under favorable circumstances, 
industry will be so attractive, that all will labor for the com- 
mon good with as much zeal as each one now does for his 
own. But this pleasing theory by no means meets the wants 
of the present time, when many clearly intend to consume as 
much, and to labor as little, as possible; and others are entirely 
unfit to work to any advantage. The laboring classes of our 
Southern States, before the war, made no complaint of want 
of work; but they were cheated of its results. So was it 
with the French subjects of absolute power. The evils of 
competition and isolated labor, which Dr. Springer feels so 
keenly, are a re-action from this forced union of capital and 
labor. He says, — 
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‘¢ With a faith hostile to nature and destructive to the soul, disap- 
peared also the order of the hierarchy in state and church; with 
scientific ignorance, the narrowed form of labor. All the move- 
ments of the universal life were infused with the breath of freedom ; 
all nearly concerned the right of individuals. But this freedom is 
rather a release from the old than the perfected form of a new politi- 
cal system, which may rule the world for centuries. . . . Religious 
toleration, the ascendency of national feeling over political interests, 
the merely formal freedom of labor, the isolation of individuals and 
nations, are necessary steps from the form of society in the middle 
ages towards a new one; but they are not the new one, since they 
lack definite form and universal principles. . . . At any price, 
humanity will overcome her present isolation and division, and 
change the critical spirit of the time into a productive one. Already 
has this longing received a determined name, and the need has called 
into life many attempts to satisfy it. The social reform to be actual- 
ized in the new era forms the long-desired, positive side of the revo- 
lution, the last result of all the present struggle.” 


The aim of this reform is to attract men into a new unity, 
grounded on the essential laws of their nature, instead of 
binding them into a false and unnatural union by the outward 
pressure of arbitrary power. This is the ideal of a government, 
— unity of action with individual freedom. It is a distant 
future to long for, but it is also a present good to work for; 
for every right effort in any direction helps forward the grand 
consummation. It can never be obtained while the rights or 
well-being of any nation, class, or individual, are postponed to 
those of another. 

This great movement underlies every partial reform of our 
times. In Hungary and Italy, it demands national indepen- 
dence; in England and France, education and bread for the 
working classes ; in our country, social and political equality 
for the subject races, free schools for the South, and the 
equality of woman before the law. The universality of the 
claim shuts out all hope of speedy attainment. A sect may 
be quickly established, and do its narrow and special good 
with success, while the great truths of religion and morality, 
ever more widening their influence, are scarcely recognized 


as the motive-power of the world. 
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While looking and longing for the accomplishment of this 
grand ideal of humanity, even the intelligent Germans little 
realized the important part which an individual was to play 
in the next twenty years. It is amusing to read Dr. Springer’s 
account “of the idle, strange character who, from his acci- 
dental likeness to Napoleon, imagined himself to be called to 
the continuation of his task. When, after one or two unsuc- 
cessful attempts, which the government wisely tried to make 
people forget by clemency, Louis Napoleon was seized and 
imprisoned at Ham, the peers before whose tribunal he was 
placed declared him to be fit for the mad-house. They had 
little suspicion, that the nation would ever sink so low in its 
political morality, through endless division, as to choose this 
man, ten years later, for President of the French Republic.” 
Perhaps our author felt no less surprise when ten years 
more made this adventurer the most important statesman of 
Europe; and gave him such entire control of France, that he 
can make war or peace at his will, and introduce the most 
important commercial changes in spite of the prejudices and 
interests of a large portion of the community. 

Among the re-actionary movements in Prussia, our author 
notes the return towards the Catholic Church, which of 
course always favors the doctrine of arbitrary rule. The 
craft of the priesthood hastened to take advantage of this 
backward inclination. One cunning measure was the prohi- 
bition of marriage between lovers of differing creed, unless 
with the express provision, that children should be educated 
in the Catholic Church. This measure was very odious to a 
people long accustomed to regard marriage as a civil contract, 
and great opposition was roused. All was in vain. Under 
the rule of the romantically devout William IV., Prussia lost 
its essentially Protestant character, and bowed down before 
the Pope. 

“The last seven years” — that is, from 1840 to 1848 — make 
the period of the last struggle of re-action, and of the begin- 
ning of those revolutionary movements still agitating Europe. 
Here we find the thread of all the present political questions. 
The Oriental question, the Russian system, the temporal 
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power of the Pope, the constitutional relations of Austria, — 
all begin to have their place in the discussion of the general 
politics of Europe. In 1848, Dr. Springer writes in the full 
glow of hope, that the day of deliverance for humanity is 
right at hand. Eighteen years have done much to show that 
his hope was not baseless. Italy is regenerated! That is 
enough for one generation to rejoice in. 

And with what a deep sense of gratitude do we think of 
the contrast in our own country to the scene it presented 
eighteen, nay, eight years ago! How can we doubt, how can 
we fear, when such a deliverance has been vouchsafed to us? 
With the dead weight of slavery lifted from our young ener- 
gies, what giant ‘strides may we not take in the march of 
humanity! Now we may turn, conscience free, to the great 
questions which the intellect presses upon us. We have 
done the duty which lay nearest to us: the next has already 
become clearer. Universal suffrage, education for all, the 
right to existence guaranteed by the state, the harmony of 
capital and labor, the advancement of science, the develop- 
ment of art, —all these grand problems may justly claim our 
attention; and we see that our era of revolutions still remains 
to be accomplished, not, we trust, by the sword, but by patient 
labor, and fidelity to truth. 





Art. III.—NOYES’S HEBREW POETS. 


A New Translation of Job, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. chiefly explanatory. By Grorce R. Noyes, 
D.D., Hancock Professor of Hebrew, &c., and Dexter Lecturer in 
Harvard University. Third edition, carefully revised, with addi- 
tional Notes. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1867. 

A New Translation of the Book of Psalms and of the Proverbs, with 
Introductions and Notes, chiefly explanatory. By Grorce R. 
Noyes, D.D., Hancock Professor, &c. ‘Third edition. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. 1867. 


In a former article * we commented on those volumes of Dr. 
Noyes’s collected Translations, which contain his version of 





* See Christian Examiner for July, 1867. 
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the Prophets. We have now to speak of the remaining por- 
tion, of which one volume comprises Job, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Canticles; the other, the Psalms and the Proverbs. The 
character of these works suggests to us, after briefly noticing 
Dr. Noyes’s labors upon them respectively, to add some re- 
marks on the nature and structure of Hebrew Poetry. 

The Book of Job was the first part of the Scriptures which 
engaged the attention of our translator; and upon none were 
his labors more needed, or more fully appreciated by the pub- 
lic. It was indeed a noble beginning for a scholar’s course, 
and meet to be held in view by every student who feels the 
impulse of a worthy ambition, that was presented, when the 
young candidate for the ministry, instead of confining his stud- 
ies to the preparation of a few sermons, or extending them 
superficially over the whole range of literature, chose for the 
object of his efforts a single, laborious, honorable, and useful 
task; prepared himself for it by obtaining an intimate knowl- 
edge of that difficult language, which, to most of us, is known 
only in its rudiments; and carried forward his undertaking to 
successful completion, making for himself, at his very entrance 
on the active ministry, a name among the first Hebrew scholars 
of his country. 

The Introduction to the Book of Job, as now presented to 
us, has been carefully revised from that in the second edition, 
which was itself improved from the first. The difference will 
be - particularly noticed in the portion added on the 21st and 
following pages, in reply to Davidson’s argument against the 
genuineness of the speech of Elihu; an addition presenting the 
result of much study in small compass. In an examination of 
the Notes, we have been struck with the fact that the altera. 
tions did not consist exclusively in additions. Dr. Noyes, for 
instance, has unsparingly struck out the greater part of his note 
on Job vi. 4, with its references to Cicero’s quotation from 
Sophocles, and to other writers; and that on vii. 14, with its 
quotation from Ovid’s Epistles: probably feeling, that, elegant 
and apposite as these illustrations were, the text was suffi- 
ciently plain without them. 

In the Introduction, our translator discusses the character 
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and authorship of the remarkable work before him. Ascribing 
to the ‘ Great Unknown,” as he aptly styles the writer of the 
Book of Job, a rank among poets beyond comparison with any 
but the highest, he unfolds the argument of the book, and 
sees in it a purpose to “ justify the ways of God to man’? 
(p. ix). He vindicates at length the genuineness of those 
portions which some recent critics have considered as addi- 
tions to the poem by a later hand. On the subject of the 
authorship of the book, while admitting the force of some 
considerations that suggest a more recent origin, he appears 
disposed to assign it to the period between the age of Solo- 
mon and the Captivity. Upon the question of nationality, he 
decides for the Hebrew origin of the book, in opposition to 
those who have supposed it to be a translation from the 
Arabic. 

Next to our author’s version of the Book of Job stands that 
of Ecclesiastes. This singular combination of religious wis- 
dom and sceptical despondency the translator characterizes 
thus: “Thoughts on the vanity of human life, interspersed 
with such maxims of prudence, virtue, and religion as will 
help a man to conduct himself in the best manner, and to ob- 
tain the greatest amount of happiness, in his journey through 
it” (p. 104). He explains the apparent self-contradictions 
and defective doctrine of the book, by remarking, that it does 
not aim at metaphysical accuracy, and that it does not stand 
alone in the seeming inconsistencies it presents. The state- 
ments made by the Preacher, he observes, are true, however 
they may be explained. The unequal distribution of good 
and evil in human life was a fact which the Preacher admit- 
ted; and he may have been the more embarrassed in his 
attempt to reconcile it with God’s justice and goodness, as he 
did not believe in a future state of accountability. With a 
fine union of reverence and liberality of sentiment, Dr. Noyes 
defends the author of the book from the charges of fatalism, 
of scepticism, and of epicurism. He notices, in succession, 
some of the ingenious but indefensible theories advanced by 
eminent men regarding the purpose of the work; gives an 


analysis of its contents; and principally from the character 
16* 
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of the language, which is much more marked by the use of 
foreign and modern forms of speech than that of the Book 
of Proverbs, concludes that it was composed long after the 
time of Solomon, and probably not far from that of Alex- 
ander the Great. The author, then, employed the allowable 
fiction — not to deceive, but for the purpose of ornament and 
illustration — of writing in the character of Solomon, known 
alike as the richest and the wisest of the Jewish kings. 

In his Introduction to the Canticles, Dr. Noyes meets con- 
clusively, as appears to us, the arguments of those who advo- 
cate a mystical interpretation of this amatory poem; and 
appears as the vindicator of the reverence due to sacred 
things, in protesting against their unnatural union with sen- 
sual imagery. His opinion is, that the “Song of Songs” was 
the production, not of Solomon himself, but of some Jewish 
poet in his reign, or soon after it. 

Dr. Noyes’s Introduction to the Psalms includes a treatise 
on Hebrew Poetry, in which he has, with suitable acknowl- 
edgment, made extensive use of the labors of De Wette. 
While speaking with heartfelt appreciation of the beauty and 
sublimity of this unrivalled collection of sacred poetry, he 
dissents widely from those who, for the sake of consistency 
with their theory of inspiration, defend the strong expres- 
sions of the imprecatory psalms. “If,” he says, “the psalms 
in question are consistent with absolute rectitude, then our 
Saviour’s precept to ‘bless them that curse us, and to pray 
FoR them that despitefully use us,’ cannot be.” (Psalms and 
Proverbs, p. 20.) 

With respect to the authorship of the Psalms, he recog- 
nizes David as the writer “of most of those which are as- 
cribed to him, and of some which have no title” (p. 22); and 
describes the characteristics of the royal minstrel in appro- 
priate use of the language of other critics, in modest prefer- 
ence to his own. Of others, to whom particular psalms are 
ascribed in their titles, he is disposed to admit the claims, 

when not necessarily set aside by the admission involving an 
anachronism. To Asaph, the author at least of the fiftieth 
psalm, he awards high praise. This psalm, he says, “is enough 
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to place him in the number of poets of the very first order. 
It is marked by a deeper vein of thought, and a loftier tone 
of sentiment, than any of the compositions of David. In 
Asaph, the poet and the philosopher are combined.” (p. 25.) 

In successive sections, our translator treats of the Titles of 
the Psalms, their Collection and Division into Books, and the 
means of understanding them. Under the last head, he speaks 
of the characteristics of Hebrew Poetry; giving, from De 
Wette, a full account of Parallelism, which, to our modern 
ears, is its distinguishing mark. 

Among the means of understanding the Psalms, and verify- 
ing the dates of their composition, we would refer, in passing, 
to that observation of the names which they respectively ap- 
ply to the Supreme Being, of which Bishop Colenso has made 
such important use, in his work on “‘ The Pentateuch and the 
Book of Joshua.” The fact is certainly significant of the late 
introduction of the name “Jehovah” into general use, that, 
in the psalms composed in David’s earlier life, the name 
“Elohim” occurs frequently, while that of “ Jehovah” is 
scarcely employed at all. (See Colenso, part ii. p. 168.) 

While speaking of the authorship of the Psalms, we may 
be pardoned for an allusion to one recently deceased, to the 
grief of a wide circle of friends, who had given to this sub- 
ject peculiar attention. The author of “ Hebrew Lyrical 
History ” * had devoted to the task which interested him so 
deeply an amount of labor of which few were aware. In a 
letter now before us, he says, “I studied German, and im- 
ported several volumes of the critics of that language, that I 
might have the benefit of their aid.” He adds, “I was care- 
ful to keep my learning out of sight, and not one word of any 
foreign language deforms my page.”. The article on the 
“ Authorship of the Imprecatory Psalms,” in the number of 
this periodical for March, 1852, was another result of his labor 
on the same favorite task. 





* Hebrew Lyrical History; or, Select Psalms, arranged in the Order of the 
Events to which they relate. With Introductions and Notes, by Tuomas 
Buxrincn. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 
1853. 
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Dr. Noyes’s translation of the Proverbs is preceded by a 
brief Introduction, in which he compares the grounds for the 
opinions held by those who receive, and by those who deny, 
the claim of Solomon to be the principal author or compiler 
of the book ; himself favoring the affirmative view. He repels 
the injurious inferences drawn from the Proverbs by Dr. 
G. L. Bauer, who represents them as inconsistent with pure 
morality, and with the character of God. The Introduction 
closes with some interesting remarks on the personification of 
Wisdom in chap. viii. and elsewhere. 

We present a few instances taken from the Psalms, to show 
the light shed by the labors of Dr. Noyes upon portions of 
sacred poetry hitherto obscured. 


PsaALM xxl. 21.— ‘**Save me from the lion’s mouth: for thou 
hast heard me from the horns of the unicorns.” 


Dr. Noyes translates : — 


‘¢ Shield me from the horns of the buffaloes.” 


Xurx. 8.—‘* For the redemption of their soul is precious, and it 
ceaseth for ever.” 


Dr. Noyes: — 


‘¢ Too costly is the redemption of his life, 
And he giveth it up for ever.” 


18. — ‘** Though while he lived he blessed his soul (and men will 
praise thee, when thou doest well to thyself.” 
Dr. Noyes: — 

‘‘ Though in his life he thought himself happy, — 


Though men praised thee, while thou wast in prosperity.” 


Lyin. 9. — ‘* Before your pots can feel the thorns, he shall take 
them away as with a whirlwind, both living, and in his wrath.” 


Dr. Noyes: — 
‘‘ Before your pots feel the heat of the thorns, 


Whether fresh or burning, may they be blown away!” 


Lxvint. 13. — ** Though ye have lain among the pots, yet shall ye be 
as the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her feathers with yel- 
low gold.” 
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Dr. Noyes: — 


‘‘ Truly ye may repose yourselves in the stalls, 
Like the wings of a dove covered with silver, 
And her feathers with shining gold.” 


Cx. 5, 6. — ** Let the righteous smite me; 7% shall be a kindness : 
and let him reprove me; tt shall be an excellent oil, which shall not 
break my head: for yet my prayer also shall be in their calamities. 
When their judges are overthrown in stony places, they shall hear 
my words; for they are sweet.” 


Dr. Noyes translates this passage : — 


‘¢ Let the righteous smite me, — it shall be a kindness ; 
Let him reprove me, and it shall be oil for my head ; 
Let him do it again, and my head shall not refuse it ; 
But now I pray against their wickedness ! 
When their judges are hurled over the side of the rock, 
They shall hear how pleasant are my words.” 


In the valuable remarks of Dr. Noyes on Hebrew Poetry, 
in his Introduction to the Psalms, while presenting fully the 
subject of Parallelism, he, like most of the writers on the 
same theme, takes little notice of rhyme and measure. 
These, however, if they existed, must have struck most forci- 
bly the attention of the greater part of listeners. In all 
other languages, so far as we are informed, the possession of 
one or both of these peculiarities is the primd facie evidence 
of poetry; their absence, that of prose. The distinction may 
be merely superficial: so is that of texture and color in the 
human countenance; yet the latter has much to do with our 
recognition of beauty. If we take up a volume of Bohn’s 
Library of the Classic Poets, we call it a prose translation ; 
and faithful as the rendering may be, and though it may re- 
tain every element of sublimity and tenderness in the origi- 
nal, a prose translation it is, because it does not possess poetic 
measure. If, then, measure exists in all other poetry, we 
should be slow to admit its absence in the Hebrew. Many 
of the psalms have, in their titles, words which appear to 
designate the tunes to which they were sung of old; and, at 
the present day, one who has heard them, as we have, sung to 
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the piano in an accomplished Jewish family, will not readily 
admit the entire absence of those externals of poetry which 
adapt it to music. 

The reason why so little that is satisfactory has been 
attained with regard to the Hebrew metre, is in part to be 
found in the extreme views taken by those ancient scholars 
who thought that all poetry must follow the rules of Greek 
and Latin versification. While one class of writers, following 
the guidance of these, have claimed too much of regularity 
for Hebrew poetry, others, driven to the opposite extreme, 
have left the subject as one on which nothing satisfactory 
could be ascertained. The thought naturally occurs, is there 
not some middle path? Can we know nothing of Hebrew 
versification, unless we know every thing? If the language 
was ever pronounced by human organs, it must have had 
something of cadence, of the distinction of long and short, or 
accented and unaccented, syllables. Can we not observe the 
arrangement of these in individual instances, and thus ascend 
by the inductive method from particulars to some generaliza- 
tion which may be of value, even if we cannot attain to a 
complete theory of Hebrew versification? 

But it is argued by Lowth (“ Lectures on Hebrew Poetry,” 
Lecture III.), that “‘ the true Hebrew pronunciation is totally 
lost.” Discrediting the Masoretic system of the vowel-points, 
he says, “If, in reality, the Hebrew language is to be con- 
formed to the positions of these men, we must be under the 
necessity of confessing, not only what we at present expe- 
rience, that the Hebrew poetry possesses no remains of sweet- 
ness and harmony, but that it never was possessed of any.” 
The Hebrew, “ destitute of vowel-sounds, has remained alto- 
gether silent — if I may use the expression, incapable of utter- 
ance — upwards of two thousand years.” In conformity with 
these views is the brief and scornful condemnation, annexed 
to Lowth’s Lectures, of Bishop Hare’s system of Hebrew 
metre. But Lowth, with all his great merits, shared the ten- 
dency of his age to an undue depreciation of the vowel-points, 
which resulted at length in their rejection, and the introduc- 
tion of a pronunciation of mere guess-work. The language 
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was rendered wonderfully easy ; but whether its attainment, 
with so much left out, was worth the little trouble it cost, 
might be questioned. That period has passed away; and 
Hebrew scholars admit that the points and accents affixed by 
the Masorites, complicated as they are, and often erroneous as 
they may probably be, are yet, on the whole, our true guide 
to the pronunciation of the language. 

The assertion of Lowth, that the Hebrew remained silent 
two thousand years, is happy in its elegance of expression, 
rather than in its truth. Gesenius, and Stuart after him, have 
shown the falsity of the opinion that the Hebrew became a 
dead language during the exile at Babylon. In the time of 
the Maccabees, it was still used in inscriptions and in books; 
the latter evidenced by the Hebrew portions of the Book 
of Daniel. At that period, however, a change had begun, 
which gradually converted it into the Hebreo-Aramezan, 
spoken at the Christian era. But the ancient Law was still 
read in the synagogues every sabbath; the sacred guild of 
the Rabbis received its formation; and the traditions began 
to gather, which were afterwards embodied in the Talmud. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, the schools of Tiberias 
and Babylonia preserved the literary treasures of the nation 
with jealous care; and in the latter of these, at least as 
early as the ninth century, the Masora was composed. Its 
authors, then, did not invent vowels and punctuation for 
a language of which only the consonants remained: they but 
affixed marks to show the traditional reading of a language to 
whose study their close attention, and that of their prede- 
cessors, had been devoted, and which had been read aloud at 
least every seventh day since the period when it ceased to 
be in common use. 

As we find reason, then, for modifying greatly one assertion 
of Bishop Lowth, we are emboldened to differ from another, 
— that which declares the utter deficiency of the Hebrew, as 
read with the points and accents, in sweetness and harmony. 
The peculiar beauty of the language, certainly, was not in 
these. It was, far more, in its wonderful power of condensa- 
tion; each word in Hebrew, on an average, answering to two 
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in English. But if the Hebrew psalms are read with tolera- 
ble attention to the accents, or even to the simple general rule 
of laying the stress on the final syllable, it will be perceived, 
that, if not capable, in general, of being scanned by the rules 
of Latin prosody, they yet have a sonorous dignity, and a 
rhythmical flow. 

But let us look a little closer at this subject, and, for a 
specimen, take the earliest we can find in the Bible. Lamech, 
the antediluvian bigamist and man-slayer, appears to have 
been — alas that it should be so!—the first poet. His com- 
position, which may be read in English in Gen. iv. 23, stands 
as follows in Hebrew; its sounds being expressed as simply as 
possible in English letters : — 


‘¢ Athah ve Zillah, shemayan koli 
Neshé Lamech, haétzénnah imrathi, 
Chi ish haragti lephizyi, 

Ve-yéled lehabburathi ; 
Chi shivyathéim yukkam Kain, 
Ve Lamech shivyim veshivya.” 

The first thing noticeable about this ancient production is, 
that four out of the six lines rhyme. The fifth and sixth 
lines would rhyme also, but for the slight sound of the unac- 
cented syllable in in Kain. The rhythmical flow of the verse 
is scarce less obvious. 

The next passage to which we turn is Josh. x. 12. The 
speech of Joshua is a line of poetry: — 


*¢ Shémesh, be-Givyén dém, ve-yaréah be-yémek Ayalon.” 


Altering the last accent, this becomes a regular hexame- 
ter: — 
‘¢ Shemesh, be- | Givyon | dom ve ya | reah be- | yemek A | yalon.” 
The sense and measure may be thus expressed in Eng- 
lish : — 
‘¢ Sun, upon Gibeon stand, and the moon in the vale of Ajalon.” 
This agrees with the reference, in the next verse, to the 


“ Book of Jasher,” in proving to us that we are not reading 
history, but a poetic legend. 
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Of measure nearly similar is the first part of Isaiah’s para- 
ble of the vineyard (Isa. y.). We give the first line, with a 
translation in the same measure : — 


*¢ Ashira na lethithi shirath’ dothi lecharmé.” 


*‘ T’ll sing a song to my love, a lovely song of his vines.” 


We add a few instances of measure and rhyme from the 
Psalms. 


Psalm viii. 5 (4th in the English Bible) : — 


*¢ Mah endsh, chi thizcherénnu ? 
Uben A'dam, chi thiphkedénnu ? ” 


Psalm Ixxxv. 11 (10th in the English Bibie) : — 


“ Hésed ve-eméth niphgdshu, 
Zédek ve-shalém nashaku.” 
Psalm evi. 5: — 
*¢ Liredth be-tévath behirécha, 
Lismoah be-simhath goyécha, 
Léhithhallél im nahelothécha.” 


The sacred name which we pronounce Jehovah was proba- 
bly a dissyllable, having the sound “ Yahveh.” There are 
critical reasons for this opinion, quite independent of the doc- 
trinal theory advanced some time since, which made the name 
an argument for the divinity of Christ. The name is sol- 
emnly introduced in Exod. iii. 15; and there, evidently, 
should be read “ Yahveh,” “ He is,” answering to “ Ehyeh,” 
“T am,” in the fourteenth verse. In that, God speaks of him- 
self in the first person; in the fifteenth, he directs what Moses 
should say of him in the third person. With this pronun- 
ciation, the 113th Psalm becomes nearly a regular tro- 
chaic : — 

‘“‘ Halelu avthé Yahvéh ! 
Halelu eth shém Yahvéh! 
Yehi shém Yahvéh m’borach, 
Mé-yattah ve-yath yolam ! 
Mimmiz’rah shémesh yath mevého 
Méhullal shém Yahvéh ! 
Rom yal chol goim Yahvéh, 


Yal’ hashamaim chevothd,” &c. 
VOL. LXXXIII.—NEW SERIES, VOL. IV. NO. II. 
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Turning to the Book of Proverbs, we find, in regard to 
measure and rhyme, what might be expected from the nature 
of that species of composition. The proverbs of other nations 
are sometimes in prose, sometimes in verse. It is natural, 
then, that, among those which Solomon composed or collected, 
both descriptions should occur. In the first chapter, the 
eighth and ninth verses are as follows : — 


** Shema béni, musar avicha, 
Ve-al tittosh torath immécha ; 
Chi liveath hén hém leroshécha, 
Ve-yanakim legargrothécha.” 


The rhyme here is grammatical, formed by applying the 
same suffix “cha,” “thy,” to the successive clauses. In 
Prov. xiv. 4 is a rhyme of another kind; the vowels that form 
it being different in the Hebrew, though we cannot express 
their difference with English letters : — 


*¢ Be-ain dlaphim eviis bor ; 
Be-rav tévuvoth bechéa shor.” 

A similar instance is in xxii.1. For other instances of 
rhyme which cannot be explained as merely resulting from 
suffixes, the second chapter of Proverbs alone affords several, 
in the 2d, 3d, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 17th verses. The first chap- 
ter of Proverbs contains eleven rhymes; the second and third, 
nine each; the twenty-third and thirty-first chapters, eight 
each; and other parts of the book in various proportion, 
The rhyme is accompanied by a correspondence between the 
rhyming lines, in regard to the number and cadence of the 
syllables. 

We will not add further illustrations of a subject not gene- 
rally interesting. We trust, however, that, at a time when 
there is some disposition to undervalue theological learning, 
the labor is not in vain that has been spent in presenting the 
example of our venerable Hebrew scholar, and in showing, 
that, after all his researches and those of others, “there re- 
maineth yet,” in this region of literature, as in Canaan after 
the conquests of Joshua, “very much land to be pos- 
sessed.” 
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Art. IV.— MASSIMO D’ AZEGLIO AND THE UNITY OF 
ITALY. 





Ettore Fieramosca ossta la Disfida di Barletta. Di Massimo D’ Aze- 
GLI0o. Firenze: Felix Le Monnier, 1850.— Ettore Fieramosca; or, 
The Challenge of Barletta. The Struggles of an Italian against 
Foreign Invaders and Foreign Protectors. By Massimo D’ Azr- 
GL10o. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 1859. 


Niccolé de’ Lapi; ovvero, I Palleschi e I Piagnoni. Massimo 
D’ Azeeiio. Parigi: Baudry, Libreria Europea. 2 vols. 1841.— 
Florence Betrayed; or, The Last Days of the Republic. Trans- 
lated, from the Italian of Massimo D’ Azeglio, bya Lapy. Boston: 
William V. Spencer, 1856. 


DL’ Italie de 1847 @ 1865. Correspondance Politique de Massimo 

a: ; D’ Azeglio. Accompagnée d’une Introduction et de Notes. Par 

EvuGcene Renpvu, Inspecteur-Général de l’Instruction Publique, 

Correspondant de l’Académie Royale des Sciences de Turin, etc. 

Deuxieéme Edition. Paris: Libraire Académique, Didier et Cie., 
Libraires-Editeurs. 


“T’ unione degli Italiani! vei mi fate ridere,” wrote Macchi- 
avelli to Vettori, three centuries ago; and it was a sneer 
worthy of so astute a diplomat. For, though the reckless dis- 
cord of the Italian cities, fomented by the intrigues of foreign 
courts, and finally made permanent by the armies of northern 
invaders, might well lead a superficial observer to doubt the 
possibility of reconciling the warring elements that have so 
long made a shipwreck of the nationality of Italy, yet a com- 
prehensive study of the tendencies of Italian history will 
never fail to confirm the sagacious prediction of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, that the unity of manners and language and litera- 
ture must, at a future more or less remote, end in bringing 
the inhabitants of Italy under one government. 

Gioberti ascribes the origin of this fatal spirit of division 
to the Guelf and Ghibelline factions, which arose at the close 
of the eleventh century, when the famous quarrel between 
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the priesthood and the empire began with Henry IV. and 
Gregory VII. Anxious to preserve the benefits of the two 
great achievements of their age, — the liberty of the munici- 
palities and the unity of the Church,—the Guelfs aimed at 
making Italy a confederacy of free cities, presided over by the 
Pope; while the Ghibellines, represented in former times by 
Dante and Macchiavelli and Sarpi, and in later times by Alfieri 
and Leopardi, with a view to separate the priesthood from the 
empire, — that is, to sever the connection between Church and 
State,— were eager to confer the crown of Italy upon a lay 
prince; and, as a suitable one was not to be found at home, 
they were ready to lay it at the feet of the German emperor. 

The discord, however, thus organized by the Guelfs and the 
Ghibellines, had really a more remote origin. It sprang from 
the dream of antiquity, never once relinquished in the Middle 
Age, and still dominant in Italy,—the dream of a universal 
monarchy on the one hand, and a universal republic on the 
other. For nowhere more than in Italy have the ideas of 
the past entered into the life of the present; nowhere is his- 
tory more the property of the general mind. The peasant 
still worships in Nero the presiding genius of his horse; the 
monks of Assisi still cherish the ambition of Gregory VII.; 
the memories of the Crusades and of the wars against the 
Turks have come down, in many hearts in Venice, bright as 
the Byzantine gold of St. Mark’s. For it is the people who 
have done all in Italy: it was commerce that gave her liberty ; 
it was industrial skill that gave her wealth ; it was her artists, 
plebeian and republican, from Giotto to Michael Angelo, that 
gave her fame; it was her sailors who revealed a new world 
to mankind; it was her popes, sons of the people likewise, 
who, up to the twelfth century, gave unity to the modern 
civilization and peace to a turbulent world. And thus it is 
now, that, from one end of the peninsula to the other, every 
true Italian will rally, if he can, around the tricolor: for all 
factions alike, absolutist or radical, revere in the red, white, 
and green the symbol of national regeneration; while all 
factions alike find their only common inspiration in the war-cry 
of Garibaldi, “ Fuori a barbari!” 
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In spite of more than three centuries of foreign oppression, 
this controlling sentiment of national unity, resting not so 
much upon purity of race or community of stock, as upon a 
similarity of intellectual culture, has never failed the Italian 
heart. Owing, perhaps, to the varying strength of the Teu- 
tonic and the Latin element, the Lombard and the Tuscan are 
as different as people speaking the same language can well be. 
The difference, indeed, between them may be traced in every 
branch of literature and art: for Titian and Correggio and 
Tasso were certainly of a different stamp of genius from 
Macchiavelli and Michael Angelo and Dante; yet, amidst the 
crowd that pressed forward to meet him in his hour of tri- 
umph, Ariosto beheld Tuscan and Lombard and Roman 
mingling together. 

The very causes, moreover, which divided and made them 
a prey alternately to French and Spanish and German inva- 
sion, helped to keep alive, in the hatred of city to city and of 
province to province, that ineffaceable individuality of the 
Italians, in language and manners and arts, which never. even 
yielded to the pressure of foreign elements, but, as with the 
Greeks in their long struggle with the Turks, preserved 
the intellectual supremacy of the conquered race. Thus, in the 
eyes of the Italians, — from the days of Robert Guiscard, with 
hise Norman bands, to those of Charles of Anjou, with his 
merciless cruelty, — the French were always a barbarous race, 
alien to the arts of civilization, with no other genius than that 
of force: for Italy had already entered upon the brilliant tri- 
umphs of the renaissance, before the French were fairly born 
into the world; while, in revenge for the superiority which 
they could not but feel, the French affected a contempt for 
the Italians, and they took no pains to conceal it. In their 
old romances, Virgil figures always as a magician; the bank- 
ers, who disputed with Jews the monopoly of usury, were 
called Lombards. It was from Italy that every species of cor- 
ruption found its way into the world; its commercial activity 
was a system of frauds; its political wisdom, nothing but the 
science of treachery. 

Yet, while it rendered this homage to Italy by calumniating 
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it, France was not slow in yielding to its gracious charm. 
With the rest of Europe, it felt the breath of the new life. The 
gilded palaces of Genoa and Milan and Venice, resplendent 
with the works of Titian and Leonardo da Vinci, did not fail 
to exert a softening influence upon the haughty cavaliers, 
accustomed to the sterner architecture of the North, to the 
more sombre manners of the Hotel St. Pol and the Rue Bar- 
bette. An anecdote, however, that is told of the poet Monti, 
well illustrates the groundlessness of all such envy then, and 
the worthlessness of all such comparison now, in this complex 
development of modern life, in which each nation has mani- 
festly a function of its own, and no one, at peril of its own 
identity, may venture to absorb another. With the uncon- 
trollable pride of an Italian, excusable perhaps in the face of 
the tremendous misfortunes of his country, Monti was boast- 
ing, in a mixed company, of the pre-eminence of Italian poetry, 
affirming that the French had only bad tragedies, and no epic 
at all. “ Yet you must confess, monsieur,” said a Frenchman 
who was present, “that, if we have no epic, it is not for the 
want of heroes; for we have furnished your best poets with 
several. Ariosto sang of Roland and Charlemagne. Tasso 
celebrated Godfrey and Renard and Tancred; et vous méme, 
—vous avez chanté Napoléon.” 

It was in Italy that the modern civilization, receiving there 
its first impulse, first becoming conscious, as it were, of itself, 
leaped forward to announce its infinite promise, through those 
achievements in art which have been for centuries the illu- 
mination of Europe. But a long collapse followed that exu- 
berant activity. During several centuries, the intellectual 
forces of Italy were wasted upon domestic feuds, and slavish 
pursuits under foreign masters. Yet, as Lamartine said, let 
us not insult the genius of Italy because it slumbered: for, 
within the present century, its national spirit has been awak- 
ened; its old resentment at the presence of an alien foot upon 
its soil has revived; the undercurrent of the national life has 
been setting steadily towards union. 

Of this modern movement, which resulted, in 1859, in the 
acquisition, by the aid of France, of Milan and a large part 
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of Lombardy, and in 1860, through the magic of Garibaldi’s 
name, of Naples and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and 

which has already been crowned by the possession of Venice, 
—of this movement there have been several leaders; but none 

of them, perhaps, have so well illustrated as Massimo D’ Aze- 
glio that singular Italian genius, so polished and versatile 
and fervent, which made the glory of Italy in the days when 
Michael Angelo wrote sonnets to Vittoria Colonna, and devised 
the fortifications of Florence, and painted the “ Last Judgment” 
in the Sistine Chapel. We do not mean, of course, that 
D’ Azeglio was the equal of Michael Angelo: he was but a 
clever artist and a brave soldier; a statesman of ability, com- 
manded by events rather than commanding them; a writer 

more correct than original; in all respects a man of talent, — 
not, in the highest sense, a man of genius. But the union of 
so many diverse characters — artist, statesman, novelist, pub- 
licist, soldier— makes him in that respect unique in the 
modern history of Italy and of Europe; and while his politi- 
cal career, as a leader in the great work of Italian reform, 
furnishes a good commentary upon the state of parties, his 
historical novels, which, translated into English, have become 
familiar to so many readers, may be taken as a fair repre- 
sentation of the character and tendency of modern Italian 
literature. 

Descended from an ancient Piedmontese family, the Tappa- 
relli of Azeglio, in the province of Turea, in which the ser- 
vice of the state, in military or civil life, was almost an hered- 
itary career, Massimo D’ Azeglio, born in 1801, was destined 
by his father, himself a distinguished officer, for the army. 
But his love for poetry and art soon withdrew him from a 
sphere of activity so little congenial; and, at the age of twenty, 
he entered upon the life of an artist, at Rome, devoting him- 
self with success to what may be called historical landscape, — 
not after the manner of Annibale Caracci or Poussin or Joseph 
Anton Koch; but, on the one hand, with a tendency to greater 
naturalism, and, on the other, with a more vivid conception of 
historical events. The knighthood of the Middle Age, and 
the condottiert of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, fur- 
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nished the stuffage to most of his landscapes; while later 
events in the history of Piedmont, even up to the last century, 
suggested to him frequent subjects for illustration. Many of 
his works, of which the galleries of the Louvre and of Turin 
contain specimens, have been engraved; and they all exhibit 
much talent, even a certain wealth of invention; and, when 
the low stage of landscape-painting in Italy is considered, may 
justly be classed among the best things produced there, in 
that department, in modern times. His chef d’cuvre is, per- 
haps, his representation of the origin of the family of Sforza. 
Yet, in spite of his careful studies and his long preparation, 
he did not succeed in avoiding the faults so common in his- 
torical painting: his mistakes in costume, as is too often the 
case in Italy, were numerous; while his understanding of 
nature was too superficial to enable him to unfold its deeper 
meaning, or to suggest the profounder charm which underlies 
it. He fell back, therefore, upon a certain conventional treat- 
ment, which, with so fruitful an artist, could lead only to 
weariness. 

In 1829 he returned to Turin, and the next year went to 
Milan, where he married the daughter of Manzoni, the famous 
author of the “ Promessi Sposi;” and, for a long time, his resi- 
dence was in the latter city, when not seeking subjects for 
his pencil on the Lago Maggiore, or themes for his pen in 
Genoa and Tuscany: for the influence of Manzoni had speedily 
exerted its attraction upon a nature so versatile and an ima- 
gination so lively as D’ Azeglio’s. Nature and fortune had 
nothing for him but smiles, says a French writer; for nature 
made him an artist, and fortune made him the son-in-law of 
Manzoni. It was indeed a happy event; for, though his wife 
lived but for a short time, he was thus brought into relations 
which had the best effect upon his future career. 

Since the close of the sixteenth century, romance had 
become almost extinct in the land of Boccaccio. Manzoni may 
therefore be called the father of historical romance in Italy ; 
and D’ Azeglio became at once his ardent disciple, — not 
through defect of talent, but because the rising spirit of 
Italian nationality, so gently announced by Manzoni, had pos- 
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sessed him as with the fire of a great passion. Resigned, 
through his religious convictions, to the will of God, as it 
expressed itself in existing historical conditions, Manzoni had 
indeed done more, by the simple recital of the evils which 
foreign occupation had brought upon Italy, to brand it asa 
crime, and to rouse a spirit of silent but deadly hatred to the 
aggressor, than could ever have been effected by the startling 
imprecations of Guerrazzi. His moderation and his irony 
were more eloquent than passion. Yet it was, after all, a 
negative sort of warfare he waged, if one may say so. With 
others of less genius, his tone would have degenerated into 
slavish sybmission. In the midst of the conflicts of passion, 
and the discord of opinions, and the bitter struggle between 
rich and poor, Manzoni could utter only the holy words, “ Siete 
voi fratelli.” D’ Azeglio did not yield himself to that seductive 
quietism. From the beginning, he struck another key, but 
struck it with a force tempered by the gentler influences 
which, within the charmed circle of Manzoni, had been his 
first inspiration as they were his last consolation. His active 
habits did not permit him to be idle; but, with his aristocratic 
culture, he shrank from being a conspirator. He took, there- 
fore, a middle course; and, laboring to awaken in the people 
a sense of their power and a feeling of contrition for their 
misfortunes, due in so great part to themselves, he ‘was con- 
tent to wait for opportunities of action,—not to force them 
into that frantic, suicidal radicalism which would have made 
all progress impossible, through the ignorance of the lower 
classes and the corruption of the higher, both of which it 
overlooked or denied. 

The subject, therefore, which D’ Azeglio chose for his first 
novel was perhaps the happiest that he could have hit upon. 
Considering the time, indeed, when it appeared, there was 
really genius in the selection; for, after the events of 1820 and 
1831, the faintheartedness of the Italians had become almost 
a byword in Europe. The national spirit was sinking; and, 
to revive it, D’ Azeglio recited the story of the Challenge 
of Barletta, an event long forgotten, a page long unread in 
the works of Guicciardini and Giovio. New to all but the 
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erudite, simple enough to be readily comprehended by the 
ignorant, an episode separable from general history, a great 
deed done by obscure men, and so a fit subject for that poetic 
treatment which illumines history without falsifying it, the 
story of Ettore Fieramosca was a striking answer to the 
taunt of Italian cowardice; for, at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the same scene which we have just witnessed 
in Venetia was taking place in Southern Italy, but with differ 
ent characters. Ferdinand of Spain and Louis XII. had agreed 
to divide the kingdom of Naples between them; but, presently 
quarrelling about their prey, they proceeded to fight each 
other for the exclusive possession of it. The Spanish forces, 
under the great captain Gonsalvo de Cordova, being inferior 
for the moment to the French, were shut up by the latter in 
the little town of Barletta, a fortified seaport on the confines 
of Apulia, on the Adriatic. In one of the skirmishes which 
were going on almost daily, the Spaniards happened to make 
a number of prisoners; and having invited the latter, after 
the chivalrous fashion of the day, to supper with themselves, 
some contemptuous remarks upon the valor of the Italians 
were made by the French, and at once resented by the Ita- 
lians who were present serving with the Spaniards, — among 
them, by Fieramosca. A challenge was delivered, and ac- 
ceptéd by the French; and thirteen knights on each side 
undertook, under the auspices of the Spaniards, to test the 
comparative courage and skill of Italian and French cavaliers, 
The latter, it is hardly necessary to add, were totally defeated. 
Such was the Challenge of Barletta: a fair combat, in the 
presence, as it were, of a great nation; a noble deed, of which 
the Italians might justly be proud when they read the narra- 
tive of it, thus written by D’ Azeglio with all the simplicity 
of history and all the grandeur of an epic. But, of course, 
tenderer sentiments were not omitted; and the unhappy love 
of Fieramosca and Ginevra, victim of the merciless lust of 
Borgia, adds a certain tragic interest to the story, while it 
deepens its moral by throwing upon it so dark a shadow. 

“ Niccolé de’ Lapi,” published eight years afterwards, was a 
more elaborate and not less successful effort. The subject of 
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it, indeed,— the siege of Florence in the year 1529-30, when 
it held out so bravely against the forces of Pope Clement VILI., 
united with those of the Emperor Charles V., for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the treaty made between them at Bar- 
celona, with a view to restore the Medici to Florence, — this 
subject, one of the most dramatic in the history of Italy, had 
already been treated by Guerrazzi in his “ Assedio di Firenze,” 
while the Florentine annals in general had been a good deal 
exploited. Rosini had written “ Luisa Strozzi,” and Tommaseo 
‘“‘T] Duce d’ Atene,” while Guerrazzi himself was already fa- 
mous for his “ Battaglia di Benevento.” But D’ Azeglio did 
not shrink from the competition: for, in the “ Assedio,” the 
subject is chiefly Florence; while, in his own work, he aimed 
to portray the domestic habits of its citizens. 

Neither of D’ Azeglio’s works, however, can be considered 
as masterpieces, so far as the poetic illustration of historical 
events or the structure of the plot is concerned; and the 
French critic who complained that there were too many his- 
torical details, may perhaps be right; for they may all be read 
in Varchi, — though the reading of that estimable writer will 
perhaps remind one of the anecdote related by Guerrazzi of 
the poet who had made a mistake in quantity being con- 
demned by Apollo to read the taking of Pisa, in Guicciardini ; 
a ptnishment considered in Parnassus as equivalent to the 
galleys. The characters, moreover, are for the most part of 
the common type. The faithful Lamberto and the guileless 
Laudomia, the capricious Liza and the traitorous Troilo,— you 
may find them in many a novel of the day. Even Silvaggia 
and the erratic Fanfulla are not original creations, though the 
latter is perhaps the best D’ Azeglio has drawn, next to the 
old patriot Niccolé himself, the central figure in the work, 
worthy to go down as the embodiment, for all time, of Italian 
virtue and courage. 

The chief charm of the work lies in the local coloring, which 
amply makes up for the length and occasional tedium of the 
narrative: the mountains of Pistoja, with their magnificent 
chestnut groves and beech woods; Gavinana, where fell the 
two leaders,— the Prince of Orange, who came to subdue 
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Florence, and Francesco Ferrucci, who could not save it with 
his heart’s blood; Montemarlo, the castellated villa, so well 
preserved on the edges of the grand old hills; and in Florence 
itself the old palaces and squares and towers, and San Marco, 
with the frescoes of Angelico and the arms of the Medici still 
on its walls, where Savonarola uttered the prophecy, now at 
last, it may be, approaching its fulfilment, “ Florentia, post 
flagellam, renovabitur.” And it is in the truthfulness of this 
historical coloring that one recognizes the influence of Man- 
zoni; though none of the characters, as an historical portrait, 
can equal that of the Cardinal Borromeo, and no description 
compare with that of Milan in the time of the plague, in the 
“ Promessi Sposi.” 

But the great service these novels did, and the justifica- 
tion of their success, lies in the sentiment of nationality which 
pervades them, elevated and luminous, without any of that 
confusion of light and shade which injures the novels of 
Guerrazzi; for D’ Azeglio’s nature was healthy and well bal- 
anced. Guerrazzi was morose and gloomy. God was to him 
a destroyer, and Christ the model of a democrat; and life was 
a wail of despair, for the soul of woman was perfidious, and 
man, when not a persecutor, was a victim. But nevertheless 
his genuine rhetorical talent, combined with the purity of his 
Tuscan dialect, free from the provincialisms which Manzoni 
and D’Azeglio could never escape, made him everywhere 
popular; for he had touched the revolutionary heart of Italy. 
“ Break to pieces all your divinities,” he exclaimed; “ adore 
none other God than him of sabaoth, the spirit of battles: ” 
and the fiery patriotism of the Italian youth answered to his 
call. 

It is therefore not so much as works of art that the novels 
either of Guerrazzi or of D’ Azeglio are to be regarded ; for 
in Italy, it must be remembered, politics are a matter of life 
and death, and religious liberty a thing so dominant in the 
Italian mind, that one cannot portray modern life without 
taking it into account. An author must speak of Italy to the 
Italians, or speak of nothing; and, if he escape the fate of 
Guerrazzi and Amari and Tommaseé and the rest, it is because 
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he has not trespassed upon the only subject upon which the 
Italians will hear him. D’ Azeglio, with other writers, there- 
fore, has had recourse chiefly to historical topics, in the 
treatment of which more latitude has been allowed; and the 
marvellous success with which he uses the opportunity to 
purify the sentiment of Italian nationality, is more honorable 
to him than any merely artistic excellence. 

Up to 1846, D’ Azeglio led the life of an artist and writer, 
independent in fortune, in the free enjoyment of the world, 
which, to one of his culture and position, holds out so many 
charms. Yet though society did what it could to spoil him, 
and he was not a man to resist its allurements, neither flattery 
nor pleasure ever turned him aside from the pursuit of his 
noble aims for the regeneration of Italy, socially as well as 
politically ; and as the time approached when the complica- 
tion of parties became more hopeless, and the imminence of 
revolution more apparent, he brought to his task a clearness 
of vision and a sagacity of judgment rare in one in whom the 
imaginative element seemed so preponderant. 

For several years, a certain practical tendency towards ma- 
terial reforms had been observable in Italy ; but the priestly 
government in the States of the Church remained unaltered, 
and so hostile was it to the vigorous population of the 
Roniagna, which had been encouraged by the example of 
Piedmont to aspire to social progress, that a revolution to a 
greater or less extent was inevitable. It was suppressed, 
however, and the insurgents either went to the dungeons, or 
escaped to wander abroad in exile. D’ Azeglio, who was then 
in Florence, came forward with generous zeal to the defence 
of this unfortunate population, and proclaimed its wrongs in 
the ears of Europe. His pamphlet, “ Degli ultimi casi di Ro- 
magna,” of which twelve thousand copies were circulated, — 
an immense number, when one considers the precautions taken 
at that period, in every government and province in Italy, 
against the spread of dangerous publications, — may be said to 
have created public opinion in the Romagna, where it has even 
served since as a sort of political catechism; for while on the 


one hand it exposed its revolting misgovernment, it attacked 
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on the other, with sublime invective, that ceaseless machina- 
tion of conspiracy, which was but another term for baseness 
and treachery and murder. He declared to the insurgents 
that they were a minority who prematurely, without being 
called thereto, had fired the mine which extended under all 
Italy, in the interest not of the whole country but of their 
own small state; that nothing was justifiable but a well ma- 
tured revolution, which had the unity of Italy for its object 
and the means for accomplishing it at hand, for only such a 
revolution could meet the responsibility of the inevitable 
misery which all revolutions bring upon the people; that the 
Italians were behind other nations, solely through their 
own fault in not embracing that idea of unity which gave to 
other races all their strength; and, finally, that while Italy, 
unlike other nations, is not driven to revolution by stress of 
physical want, it becomes it all the more to lay the founda- 
tions for it in the general enlightenment of the people. 

It was this pamphlet of D’ Azeglio’s, doubtless, which, to- 
gether with Gioberti’s somewhat optimistic announcement of 
the approaching reconciliation of the national party and the 
Court of Rome, contributed to that alteration in the senti- 
ments of the higher ecclesiastics, which resulted in the election 
of Pope Pius IX. in 1846. Affected by the misery that sur- 
rounded him, the Pope was ready to do his utmost to alleviate 
it; and when bearing him, as it were, at its front, that new 
movement began in Italy which has been advancing so rapidly, 
since all classes, from priest to actor, from Gioberti the phi- 
losopher-politician of Piedmont, to Giusti the delicate satirist 
of Tuscany, joined in announcing the avatar of Pius IX. the 
deliverer of Italy. The writings of Mazzini, who maintained 
that the only possible deliverance of Italy was to be expected 
from the Italian people, were burnt in his native town; for, 
in the frenzy of the popular excitement, it was declared that 
there was no Saviour but the Pope, and that Gioberti was his 
prophet. 

Driven from Florence by the Tuscan government, D’ Aze- 
glio had already been active in Lombardy and Central Italy, in 
diffusing his conviction, that, in the upheaval of Italy which 
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was approaching, Piedmont was best fitted to wield its mili- 
tary forces, trained as it must be to keep watch and ward 
along the wall of the Alps. As soon, therefore, as the outbreak 
at Milan announced the beginning of the war for the libera- 
tion of Italy, he hastened to Rome in order to incite the Pope 
to sanction and aid it; and, for the moment, the latter did 
give way to the stormy enthusiasm of his people, and be- 
stowed his blessing, chiefly because he could not do other- 
wise, upon the flags of the volunteers who were hastening 
northward. <A mere timid Italian priest, without the slightest 
comprehension of the irresistible tendencies of the age, it 
came hard to Pius IX. thus to find himself driven to take 
part in an assault upon Austria, which for three centuries had 
been the bulwark of the temporal power of the popes; and 
even the general exultation with which the war was greeted 
at Rome had no effect in opening his eyes to the real condi- 
tion of things. In vain did his nephews, the Marquis Patrizzi 
and the Prince Ruspoli, with their sons, prepare to take the 
field, while the cardinals gave their horses to draw the artil- 
lery, and the Princes Corsini and Borghese stood ready to 
receive the patriotic gifts which flowed in for the benefit of 
the sacred cause, gold ornaments and the savings of convents, 
the jewels of the matrons, and the pennies of the beggars; 
in vain once more did a spirit of brotherly love pervade all 
classes of the people, who, assembling by torchlight in the 
Forum and the Coliseum, gave open expression to their joy 
at the crusade which had for its object the liberation of their 
country and the regeneration of the Church; in vain did the 
Liberals remind him how Pope Alexander III. was once the 
ally of Milan in its struggles with Barbarossa; in vain did 
even the Pope himself attempt a feeble protest against his 
own timidity, when he published a proclamation reprehend- 
ing those who saw in the workings of the storm the hand of 
man rather than that of God. Nothing could long stay the 
tide of that gloomy re-action which so soon swept him and his 
court away from every sympathy with the present back into 
those hopeless strongholds of medieval tradition, where the 
Papacy still lingers out its shrunken, ghastly life. 
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But meantime the war went on. Durando, with the Papal 
troops, was upon the right bank of the Po; and the Liberals 
pressed him to cross the river and cut off the Austrians 
entrenched in Verona, from one of their chief lines of com- 
munication. D’ Azeglio, who had joined his army with a 
high position on his staff, was urgent for him to do so, but 
a strong Austrian corps advancing to cover Verona, the 
Italian commander retreated to Vicenza, which had already 
twice defended itself against the enemy. Two corps of the 
Austrians, with Radetzky at their head, were at once set in 
motion, and, crossing the Adige, advanced rapidly upon the 
Italians. Passing on their left the series of hills called Monti 
Berici, at the foot of which Vicenza lies, and which com- 
mand it on the south side, they crossed the Bacchiglione, so 
that their right wing, under D’ Aspre, threatened the eastern 
suburbs of Vicenza, while five thousand fresh troops with two 
battalions of artillery, which had already been sent forward 
from Verona, prepared to take possession of the northern 
side of the Monti Berici, where is the Church and Convent 
of Madonna del Monte. 

Thus, on the 9th of June, 1848, the Austrians stood, with 
overwhelming force, in all forty-five thousand men, with one 
hundred and ten cannon in a semicircle around the devoted 
city. Durando had but ten thousand regular troops, with 
twenty-five field pieces, and six thousand badly armed, and 
worse trained, militia of the city. He sought, therefore, to 
strengthen his position by entrenchments, especially on the 
northern side of the Monti Berici, where stood two Papal 
battalions with seven pieces of artillery, a Roman legion, the 
civic battalion of Faenza, and a select band of volunteers from 
Vicenza, all under the command of D’ Azeglio, with the rank 
of colonel, supported by the brave Cialdini of Modena, who 
had hastened from Spain to the aid of his old comrade, Du- 
rando, and had reached his army but two days before. D’ Aze- 
glio’s post was the key to the whole line of defence which 
extended thence on the right to the Verona road, and on the 
left to the suburbs by the Padua gate, where the noble Ro- 
tunda of Palladio, so well remembered by every traveller, 
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was defended by the rifles of the Roman students against the 
artillery of Clam. 

Radetzky had given orders that the battle should not begin 
till the morning of the tenth; but, before daybreak, Euloz’s 
Jiger had begun to make themselves heard, and by eight 
o’clock the Austrian artillery had opened a terrific fire. Ra- 
detzky’s plan was with one corps to take the heights of Monti 
Berici, and with the other to cut off the retreat of its de- 
fenders. “I have seen many a hot day,” says the Austrian 
veteran, Schonhals, in describing the battle, “ but never one 
when the attacking columns advanced with such regularity 
and precision. If the spectacle had not been so bloody, it 
might have passed for a parade.” For several hours the 
battle raged uncertain, but, when the critical moment came, 
the superiority of the Austrian artillery made itself felt. 
Moreover, on the Austrian right,—a thing almost without 
example in military history, —a concealed mortar battery had 
been erected not more than five hundred paces from the 
Italians. In ignorance of this fact, as well as of the strength 
of the enemy, and unconscious that the Tyrolese were already 
silently climbing the tortuous sides of the hills, under cover of 
the luxuriant growth which adorned them, D’ Azeglio having 
received re-enforcements, resolved, about three o’clock, to 
undertake himself the offensive, and, leading his troops in 
columns down the slopes, charged straight in the direction of 
the Austrian battery ; but he had advanced hardly fifty paces, 
when Euloz unmasked his pieces, and Kopal’s Tyrolese leaped 
to their feet from the ground where they had been lying hid ; 
both parties charged with the bayonet; the Swiss troops of 
the Pope gave way, and the day was lost, though not with- 
out terrible resistance on the part of D’ Azeglio; for, mingled 
together as it were in one bloody embrace, the Swiss and 
Tyrolese and Italians and Croats rolled along the heights to 
the Church, where, so far from ceasing, the fight grew more 
frantic; even the priests, with an inspiration of patriotism, 
took part in it, and fell, several of them mortally wounded, 
on the pavement, while the grape-shot and shells tore to 


pieces the chefs-d’ceeuvre of Paul Veronese, and the flag-stones 
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ran with torrents of blood. But by degrees, as the fury of 
the combatants spent itself, the Swiss drew off; D’ Azeglio 
was born away, severely wounded in the right knee; and the 
Austrians remained masters of the position, with friend and 
foe lying dead and wounded about them, as if they had fallen 
in the same ranks, fighting for the same cause. 

“Passing through the church,” says a French writer, an 
eye-witness of the scene, “I reached the terrace where Gen- 
eral Euloz had ranged his batteries; and certainly I never 
beheld — never shall behold —a spectacle more beautiful or 
more terrible. At my feet lay the city, drowned as it were in 
the white .vapor of the cannon, pierced here and there with 
jets of flame from the burning houses; while the last rays of 
the sun gilded the mountains of the Tyrol, and were reflected 
in gorgeous colors in the waters of the Brenta. Near me, I 
heard the music of a band playing the national airs of Austria ; 
and all around me, in the bosquets of jasmines and of roses, 
glittered the wax tapers that had been plundered from the 
Church of the Madonna. The soldiers, drunk with victory 
and the smoke of powder, were dancing in the midst of the 
dead bodies of their comrades, while all the time the artillery 
still thundered at the city ; and the cries of its terror-stricken 
inhabitants and the sound of trumpets mingled confusedly 
with our songs of triumph.” 

“We beheld at our feet,” says Schénhals, the Austrian 
quartermaster-general and the historian of the campaign, 
“the beautiful city upon which Palladio had exhausted his 
genius; and we could not but ask ourselves, at sight of the 
fearful confusion which prevailed among the inhabitants, 
what would become of them when thirty thousand soldiers, 
intoxicated with victory, were let loose in its streets.” That 
was a calamity which neither Durando nor D’ Azeglio could 
endure to contemplate; and during the night they capitu- ’ 
lated, at the risk of the hatred of all the fanatics and the 
abuse of all the demagogues of Italy. D’ Azeglio, indeed, 
afterwards offered his aid to vindicate his general when over- 
whelmed with calumnies; but, with a generosity worthy of his 
patriotism, the latter declined it, saying, “It is better that I 
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should suffer than the cause of Italy:” for he knew that the 
justification of his conduct would involve the exposure of the 
irresolution of Charles Albert, to which the loss of the day 
was fairly to be ascribed. 

Before leaving the battle-field, however, one cannot but 
cast a passing glance at that old soldier of eighty-three, the 
leader of the Austrian army in Italy and its idol, the Field- 
marshal Radetzky, the bold soldier of a dominion destined to 
perish, doing his duty there on the hot plains of Lombardy, — 
as it came to him to do it, even while his emperor was flying 
for his life from Vienna, — with that iron will which, since the 
days when Marius defeated the Teutonic hordes on that field 
before Verona where Charles Albert gave way before the 
Austrian forces, has characterized the long struggle of the 
Germans for Italy. Yet well might the old man, familiar 
though he was with so many fields of death, write back to 
his master, after contemplating the heroism of the Italian 
youth that day, “The character of this people has become 
quite changed: fanaticism has seized every rank, and each 
sex, and all ages.” — “I would give all my verses,” exclaimed 
the poet Giusti, ‘to be in the shoes of the humblest volun- 
teer in Lombardy.” 

For the cure of his wound and the restoration of his health, 
much shattered in the late campaign, D’ Azeglio repaired to 
Florence, where, laying aside his sword, he resumed his 
political activity, in strenuous opposition to the republican 
theories of Guerrazzi; but, after the flight of the Grand 
Dake and the triumph of radicalism, he was driven from 
Tuscany by the republicans, as he had been before by the 
absolutists, calumniated by his enemies, and even misunder- 
stood by his friends, who thought they perceived in the 
popular agitation the speediest means of securing the con- 
stitutional liberties of Italy. D’ Azeglio, however, was not 
to be discouraged. In a pamphlet entitled “Timori e 
Spéranze,” he opposed again to the philippics of the radicals 
the moderate doctrines of which he had been so long the 
representative; and as he had pleaded the cause of reform 
with Pius [X., he pleaded it now with Charles Albert. For 
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he was as much an enemy to the excesses of democracy, with 
its secret conclaves and its daggers, as to Papal re-action and 
Austrian tyranny. 

After the battle of Novara, when his soldierly honor alone 
kept Victor Emmanuel from yielding to the re-actionary influ- 
ences about him, D’ Azeglio was made prime minister of Italy ; 
and though the government was almost powerless and the 
parliament in a state of anarchy, though the average length 
of ministerial life had hardly exceeded a fortnight, he suc- 
ceeded in giving stability to the cabinet, and a feeling of 
confidence to the country. The Chamber, however, was 
radical; distracting constitutional questions were to be set- 
tled; and the calamities of a ruinous war were to be re- 
paired. D’ Azeglio, therefore, felt himself obliged to yield 
to the necessities of the moment, and on the sixth of August 
made peace with Austria on the basis of the old boundaries. 
But the treaty had no sooner been signed, than the demo- 
cratic party eluded and embarrassed the execution of it. 
Brofferio declared it was better to let every thing go by the 
board, even the constitution itself, than to renounce their 
claim to Lombardy and Venice. But with that sagacity and 
firmness which had made him the personification of moderate 
liberal opinion in Italy, and had given to his doctrine the 
character of a political programme, D’ Azeglio held by the 
constitution. The treaty with Austria was an external neces- 
sity, but the preservation of the constitution was the sole 
guaranty of domestic independence. Instead, therefore, of 
cutting short his difficulty by a coup d’état, he counselled the 
king to dissolve the parliament and appeal to the country. 
The king took his advice; and, after a couple of trials, the 
country responded in such a way, that the ministry could 
fulfil its obligations to Austria, and constitutional government 
was saved at Turin, and Piedmont gained its Novara, — over 
the arts of conspiracy and the passions of party. 

And thus it was, that, of all the countries of Europe which 
in the upheaval of 1848 had extorted constitutions from their 
rulers, Piedmont was the only one which preserved the con- 
cessions it then obtained. But it was only in name, at the 
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outset, that even Piedmont was a constitutional country. Up 
to 1848, it was far behind even Austria or Naples in religious 
liberty; and though the constitution secured it in theory, 
every effort that had been made to induce the Pope to agree 
to a concordat had failed: Balbo, Pinelli, Siccardi, all had 
besieged him in vain. D’ Azeglio, therefore, resolved to take 
the subject into his own hands; and, at his suggestion, Sic- 
cardi, the minister of justice, brought in a bill abolishing 
ecclesiastical courts, and the right of asylum for crimes, — 
making the clergy amenable, in a word, like all other citizens, 
to the law of the land: which was but putting them, after 
all, on the same footing with respect to Rome as other Catho- 
lic states now stand upon. Cavour gave in his adhesion to 
this revolutionary measure; and it was carried, in spite of 
the opposition of all the seven archbishops and thirty-four 
bishops of Piedmont, aided by every element of re-action. 
But D’ Azeglio was not a great statesman. Rather the 
spokesman, the prophet, than the leader of a party, he had 
comparatively little administrative ability. His earlier habits 
of leisure, his artistic and somewhat Epicurean tastes, unfitted 
him for prolonged exertion: it was only under the immediate 
pressure of difficulties that he rose sublime in the parliament 
and the cabinet. Yet it was rather by a kind of instinct that 
he sutceeded ; for the same many-sidedness, the same rapidity 
of conception and execution, which prevented him from be- 
coming a great artist, prevented him from becoming a great 
statesman: and though his amiable manners and ready wit 
and clear head gave him a great ascendency over the unstable 
mind of the king, and so enabled him to counteract the evil 
domestic and courtly influences which surrounded the young 
monarch, D’ Azeglio felt himself unable to cope with the 
questions of financial and social reform, which were pressing 
upon the government. The superior financial genius of 
Cavour had been recognized by the nation, and D’ Azeglio, 
therefore, withdrew to private life as cheerfully as he had 
left it, and as free from selfish ambition. He had done his 
work in bridging over the interval between the tumult of war 
and the resumption of the industry of peace; and while he 
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exaggerated, as he undoubtedly did, the danger to be appre- 
hended from an open war with the old aristocracy of Pied- 
mont, he could not have been instrumental in accomplishing 
many social reforms. Another guide was needed for other 
dangers, another hand for other work; and, fortunately for 
Piedmont, she found both in Cavour, —the greatest statesman 
of modern Italy, the embodiment, as it were, of that Pied- 
montese foresight and firmness which is to work out the 
redemption of the nation. 

Mazzini affirms, that, to effect so mighty a work as the eman- 
cipation of a nation, you need either great men or a great 
principle. The former are wanting in Italy, and therefore 
he has recourse to the latter, — “Italy, one and undivided.” 
Yet, if one contrasts the results of Mazzini’s policy with that 
accomplished by D’ Azeglio, certainly the logic of success is 
with the latter. Mazzini and the radicals have made noble 
martyrs; D’ Azeglio and the moderate party have established 
a great state. 

It has been said, sneeringly, that it took the House of 
Savoy eight centuries to get together a kingdom which could 
be traversed in four days: but those eight centuries were not 
thrown away. Descendants, probably, of the Taurini,— an 
ancient Ligurian tribe, which aided the Gauls in their attack 
upon Rome, and afterwards became Roman citizens and par- 
takers of the Roman civilization, the name being derived 
from Tor, the Celtic term for mountain or height, still pre- 
served in Torino (Turin), — the Piedmontese, placed originally 
astride the Alps, where the French and Italian peoples touched 
one another, wavered between north and south; but the course 
of events merged them at length in Piedmont, as that is now 
merged in Italy. The Sardinians, therefore, were always some- 
thing better and something worse than French or Italians: 
they had neither the brilliant qualities, nor the grievous faults, 
of one or the other,—neither the wild valor of the French 
nor the riotous energy of the Tuscan; an army rather than a 
people, a garrison rather than a community. For it was only 
in the eighteenth century that the Italian literature’may be 
said to have been fairly established in Piedmont, when it pro- 
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duced, for the first time, its representation in Alfieri, — once 
ranked in Italy above all ancient or modern writers, but now 
unjustly neglected ; for he not only rendered to Italian letters 
the great service of tempering them with a certain severity, 
but, to the Piedmontese in particular, that of making them 
enter into the grandeur of the national literature. 

But even Alfieri fled from the sombre provincialism of 
Turin, to hear people talk Italian in Florence: for Turin had 
no history worth remembering, no memory of a brilliant court 
like that of the Medici or the Este; it counted no Boccaccio 
among its romancers, no Tasso among its poets; its court was 
a cloister, and its streets were dark with Jesuits. “ The last 
mass,” exclaimed Voltaire, “will be said in Piedmontese:” 
yet it was this very historical inferiority which has enabled 
Piedmont to enter unembarrassed upon the modern movement 
of Italian reform, and therefore, apart from the character of 
its people, has best fitted it to take the lead in the re-organiza- 
tion of Italian life. Its soldiers have been the first to battle 
for Italian unity ; and while its alpine amphitheatre has echoed 
all the tumult of the peninsula, its thinkers have been the 
first to give a clear and precise expression to the aspirations 
for Italian freedom. Balbo and D’ Azeglio and Gioberti, who 
were the centre of the new movement have laid the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy; for they did more, D’ Azeglio 
especially, to make the Piedmontese school of politics, as it 
was called, popular throughout the peninsula, than all other 
agencies combined. 

D’ Azeglio indeed, while he never lost the love of the peo- 
ple, seems always to have commanded the respect of the 
rulers of Italy. In the worst times, he travelled freely from 
Milan to Florence, and from Rome to Naples, seldom mo- 
lested, never actually proscribed; conspiring, as Gallenga 
says, with an upraised voice; organizing and directing public 
opinion even up to his death, at Turin, in January, 1866; 
teaching the Italians everywhere, and at all times, to have 
courage in their own convictions. Yet he stood aloof from 
Mazzini, as Gioberti stood aloof from the Jesuits, joining 
hands only, both of them, with Balbo,. who, with a zeal worthy 
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of the fifty heroes of his family that fell at Legnano, fighting 
for the liberty of their country against Barbarossa, devoted 
himself to forwarding that intellectual enlightenment and that 
moral reform which must be the basis of all true freedom. So 
that, whether it is appointed to Italy to find the consummation 
of its present struggle for unity in the republic of Mazzini, or 
in a powerful kingdom under the successors of Humbert the 
White-handed, founder of the House of Savoy, it may at least 
be said of D’ Azeglio and the moderate party, as Milton so 
touchingly said of himself, — 


*“« Those also serve who only stand and wait.” 





Art. V.—THE SUNDAY QUESTION AND ITS 
WITNESSES. 


WHETHER we consider it from an historical, ethical, or practi- 
cal point of view, the Sunday question is full of interest, and 
challenges the attention of every Biblical scholar, moralist 
and reformer. If we are disposed to ignore it, on account of 
the difficulties attending it, the strength of existing preju- 
dices, or the fear of a popular perversion of our views, — it 
faces us continually, in some of its many points of application, 
in such a persistent and peremptory manner, that there is 
no escape from fresh investigation, and the announcement of 
our well-considered conclusions. It must be determined 
whether steam and horse cars shall be permitted to run, as 
on other days; whether excursion boats, and parties seeking 
country air and recreation on that day, shall be allowed; 
whether houses of refreshment may be opened; and whether 
public libraries and reading-rooms may receive visitors on 
Sunday. 

Within the last decade especially, many of our principal 
cities have been deeply agitated upon one or more of these 
practical issues. In each case, the discussion has taken a 
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wide range, and involved questions of Biblical interpretation, 
the views of the Christian Fathers, Protestant reformers, 
eminent divines, champions of freedom, and the guaranties 
of our Federal and State constitutions, respecting religious 
liberty. ‘ 

In these conflicts, the liberal denominations, and especially 
the Unitarian, have taken not only a deep interest, but an 
active part. Rev. Dr. Farley, in Brooklyn; Drs. Furness and 
Williamson, in Philadelphia; Rev. Messrs. Parker, Hale, and 
Hepworth, in Boston; M. D. Conway and Thomas Vickers, in 
Cincinnati; Horatio Stebbins, in Portland‘and San Francisco ; 
J. F.W. Ware, in Baltimore; and others in other places, — have 
“fought a good fight” against sabbatarian superstition and 
restriction. Conserving and emphasizing the needed physical 
rest, reverent public worship, and sweet home influences of 
the day, they have strenuously contended against the com- 
mon errors of confounding the Christian Sunday with the 
Jewish sabbath, claiming for its observance a special divine 
command, and burdening it with those Puritanic or Pharisaic 
restraints which are so foreign to the free and joyous spirit 
of Christianity. 

In opposition to them, strong and determined, has been 
almost the entire body of the clergy called “ evangelical :” 
and yet, such is the power of truth, and such the general 
intelligence and freedom of the age, that the liberal side has, 
in almost every instance, carried the day; and, where it has 
not as yet, influences are at work which must, ere long, give 
it a complete triumph. 

Our clergy in England have taken the same stand on this 
question with John Stuart Mill, Sir John Bowring, and 
other noble champions of popular reform and religious liberty. 
And a few distinguished names among the “evangelical ” 
clergy, in that country as well as this, have, at no small cost 
to themselves, taken ground substantially with the liberal 
clergy, in opposing sabbatarian views and Sunday-law enact- 
ments, — Archbishop Whately, Bishop Colenso, Dr. Hessey, 
Professor Powell, F. W. Robertson, and Dr. McLeod; and, in 
this country, Dr. Scott, of New York; Dr. Greenleaf, of Cin- 
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cinnati; H. W. Beecher; and, it may be, a few others. Asa 
general rule, however, the advocates of a more rational and 
Christian view and use of Sunday have little to expect but the 
most strenuous opposition from the clergy of the prevailing 
sects. They are, probably, for the most. part, in the dark 
themselves on the subject; having never examined it upon its 
merits, but accepted as unquestionably true the views of the 
Westminster Catechism, Edwards’s “Sabbath Manual,” and 
the publications of the American Tract Society, in which even 
social visiting and calling on Sunday is declared to. be not 
only sinful, but “ crtminal”! Those who have given the ques- 
tion candid consideration, and have come to reject the com- 
mon, “ orthodox ” view, are aware that it is perilous for them 
to make known their change of mind; for it is not many years 
since an example was made of a young clergyman of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., who had publicly expressed anti-sabbatarian views, 
and was “ disfellowshipped ” therefor by his brethren in the 
ministry, and excommunicated from Dr. Cheever’s church, of 
which he was a member. 

“Tonorance is the mother of superstition,” all the world 
over; and in nothing is this more clearly evidenced than with 
respect to Sunday observance. Selden, and others of the 
most intelligent members of the Westminster Assembly, op- 
posed, even to the point of ridicule, what Whately justly 
terms the “ unintelligible dogmas ” adopted by that body upon 
this subject ; and John Milton, Secretary of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth, has left on record, in his “ Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine,” * a most complete and irrefutable argument against 
them. “But the ignorant and prejudiced carried their point 
by force of numbers; and the absurd views which one of the 
most rigid divines of that century, Nicholas Bound, had pro- 
mulgated, were adopted, indorsed by the “ Rump Parlia- 
ment,” and, soon after, by the “ Cambridge Synod” of Divines 
in New England, and enforced by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts Colony. Thus a doctrine in direct opposition to the 
teachings of the New Testament and the practice of the 





* Book ii. chap. 7. 
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primitive Church, — which, according to Eusebius, “ regarded 
not the observance of the sabbath,” * — was imposed, not only 
upon church members, but, through the interference of the 
state, upon all its citizens. The earnest protest of Roger 
Williams against this enforcement of Sunday observance by 
law, was the very head and front of his offending, for which 
he was driven out of the colony ; and their vigorous resistance 
to the Sunday-sabbath superstition was the chief count in the 
indictment of the five Quakers who were hanged on Boston 
Common. 

The Sunday-sabbatarian doctrine, however, did not originate 
with the Puritans, though they are popularly supposed to 
have been its authors. It grew up among the other corrup- 
tions of the Middle Age and of the Roman Church. Any one 
who will take pains to search out the canons and decrees of 
the Catholic councils, from the fourth century to the four- 
teenth, will see how the rigidness of Sunday observance was 
gradually increased, until it was declared, at the Council of 
Perth, Scotland, — held, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, by Cardinal Salerno, legate of Pope Innocent III., — 
that Sunday should be strictly observed, as the sabbath, from 
noon on Saturday to sunrise on Monday; and, at the Council 
of Paris, held in that city, ten years after, by Cardinal Cour- 
con, that, “ though all work is sinful on Sunday, recreation is 
more sinful” !+ Thomas Aquinas and the Catholic schoolmen 
of this thirteenth century were the original inventors of that 
ingenious quibble adopted by Bound and the Puritans, — 
that the fourth commandment is only abrogated for Chris- 
tians so far as the particular day of the week is concerned; 
but, as to the observance of one day in seven as a sabbath, 
it is of perpetual obligation.t The great reformers of the 
sixteenth century repudiated this, with other Popish corrup- 
tions of Christianity ; and no one of them more expressly than 
Calvin, who characterizes the Roman priests as “ false proph- 
ets, who, in past ages, have infected the people with a Jew- 





* Eccl. Hist., lib. i. cap. 4. + Binius’s Councils. 
t Cox’s Hist. Sab. Lit., i. 370. 
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ish notion, affirming that nothing but the ceremonial part of 
this commandment (which, according to them, is the appoint- 
ment of the seventh day) has been abrogated, but that the 
moral part of it (that is, the observance of one day in seven) 
still remains. But this is only changing the day in contempt . 
of the Jews, while they retain the same opinion of the holi- 
ness of aday.”* But the Puritans, with a peculiar perversity, 
rejected Calvin’s views of the sabbath, in which his fellow- 
reformers generally agreed with him, and which are clearly 
right; and adopted his views of election and decrees, in 
which the others mostly differed from him, and which are as 
clearly wrong. To use the forcible language of Macaulay, 
“In defiance of the express and reiterated declarations of 
Luther and Calvin, they turned the weekly festival . . . into 
a Jewish sabbath. Morals and manners were subjected to a 
code resembling that of the synagogue, when the synagogue 
was in its worst state. The dress, the deportment, the lan- 
guage, the studies, the amusements, of the rigid sect, were 
regulated on principles resembling those of the Pharisees, 
who ... taunted the Redeemer as a sabbath-breaker and a 
wine-bibber.” + 

Their views have been received by hundreds of thousands, 
in both countries, on the authority of their creeds and cate- 
chisms, without question or investigation. But Unitarians 
have always refused to be bound by any creed, and have 
arrived at an intelligent faith by following the apostolic in- 
junction, “ Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” 
Studying the history of the sabbath, as given in the Old-Tes- 
tament records, they find that, instead of its being coeval with 
the Creation, as the Sunday-sabbatarians claim, there is not 
only no injunction, but no allusion even, to its observance, 
until the time of Moses, two thousand five hundred years 
after the Creation, according to the common reckoning; and 
that then, as John Locke says, it was “not given to man- 
kind” at large, but to the Jews only, — and to them only for 
some fifteen hundred years, when, as Dr. Furness states it, 
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“the Jewish ritual, with the sabbath, which was a part of it, 
went out, at the coming-in of Christianity.” * The intelli- 
gent Unitarian understands, that Gentiles were never under 
obligation to observe the fourth commandment. As Dr. 
Walker, in his lectures to the theological students at Harvard, 
expresses it, “It was an institution exclusively for the He- 
brews.” Furthermore, it is found that the sabbath, as origin- 
ally instituted, was expressly designated as the seventh day of 
the week, and that its appointment was not exclusively or 
specially for religious worship or pious meditation, but “ for 
recreation and enjoyment ;” so that, as Dr. Palfrey says, “he 
who should have proved the perpetual obligation of the 
Jewish sabbath would have proved simply that we are bound 
to keep every Saturday — as a holiday.” + 

Again, we infer, with Dr. Priestley, that the sabbath is 
“not obligatory ” on us, from the fact, that “it is not included 
in those Jewish observances which the apostles recommended 
to the Gentile Christians;”+t as also from the declaration 
of Jesus, Matt. xii. 8, where Professor Norton agrees with 
Dr. Priestley and others in explaining the phrase “son of 
man” to mean “any man,” or all men. With regard to the 
claim of “a transfer of the obligation of the seventh to the 
first day, or a new institution for the first of the same nature,” 
we come, with William J. Fox, to the conclusion, that it is 
“altogether fictitious;’ and ask, with him, “Is it not per- 
nicious, that something like a pious fraud should be practised 
in the use continually made of the fourth commandment? 
Oh, these are the things which, when the young and ignorant 
begin to reflect, disgust them with religion, and make them 
hastily conclude, that every thing so called is of the same 
character!” § 

Dr. Farley, on the same point avers : — 


‘“‘T repudiate entirely the notion, that, by any transfer, the observ- 
ance of the first day, as specially holy, is binding on Christians... . 





* Sermon on the Sabbath, Jan. 7, 1866. 
t Lectures on Jewish S.S., &c., vol. i. sect. 9. ¢ Com. on Decalogue. 
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This day is made extensively a repulsive day to the young; and I at- 
tribute much of that indifference and opposition to Christianity, which 


prevails to so great a degree around us, to this ascetic observance of 
the day.” * 


What motive is it, then, we may ask, that actuates so large 
a party amongst us to adhere still to the Puritan idea of the 
sabbath, and to attempt to revive its enforcement by law? 
Is it not their fear, that a more liberal view of Sunday will, 
as a necessary and inevitable consequence, bring with it a 
more liberal religion? So Channing thought. In some most 
admirable and comprehensive remarks on this subject (which 
the American Unitarian Association would be doing a great 
service if they would publish, in tract form, for general dis- 
tribution), he says of the sabbatarian party, that they have 
“an instinctive feeling, that the kind of Christianity which 
they embrace requires for its diffusion a gloomy sabbath ;” 
and that they are “desirous to separate the Lord’s day as 
much as possible from all other days, and to make it a season 
of rigid restraint, that it may be a preparation for a system 
of theology which the mind, in a natural, free, and easy state, 
can never receive.” + 

We have no faith in the interposition of legal enactments, 
and believe our entire code of Sunday laws to be a relic of 
spiritual despotism,— opposed to the spirit of our Federal 
and State constitutions no less than to the genius of Chris- 
tianity, which is freedom, and not restriction. Dr. Livermore 
has well said, — 


‘¢ Both appeals, that to penal laws and that to a more rigorous 
faith, mistake the spirit of the age, and are doomed to eventual, if 
not immediate, defeat. Old laws to enforce the observance of Sun- 
day are dead and buried ; and they cannot be revived with any effect. 
The attempt, in a new age, and among a people proud of freedom and 
the rights of conscience, to fasten on their necks the yoke of sabbati- 
cal usages, will be null and void. ... Laws are sprinkled on the 
statute-book all the way down; but, like all legislation of a directly 
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moral or sumptuary character, they have become as lifeless as the 
paper on which they were written.” * 






















While liquor saloons are allowed to be opened in London, 
on Sunday after service,a stop has been put to scientific 
lectures on Sunday evening, by the enforcement of an old 
statute of Charles II. So, in Philadelphia, the citizens are 
deprived of the convenience of Sunday cars, by a strict con- 
struction of an old law, while private carriages are permitted 
to run at pleasure; and in Boston, where the cars run with- 
out hindrance (as well as numerous pleasure carriages), it has 
just been declared contrary to the letter of an ancient statute 
—which has thus far been suffered to remain unrepealed, 
though practically ignored —to open the Public Library on 
Sunday ! 

Rev. Dr. Mclivaine, in an article in the “ Princeton Re- 
view ” for October, 1859, affirms that — 


*¢ The great Protestant principle of individual liberty and individual 
responsibility, which has given us the right of self-government, with 
all its priceless advantages,” if ‘“‘ further developed in the same 
direction, leads, by necessary sequence, to the abrogation of all our 
laws for the protection of the sabbath. . . . Hence the agitation which, 
from time to time, calls for their abolition. ‘They have been allowed 
to remain—being merely a dead letter, often violated by the Gov- 
ernment itself— only because their religious influence is so ill-defined 
and ineffectual.” 













Respecting the most proper and profitable uses of Sunday, 
of course there will be some difference of opinion among the 
most intelligent and conscientious. “ Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind,” and, without wantonly or care- 
lessly interfering with the equal rights of others, carry out his 
own ideas as to its most useful and proper observance as the 
weekly Christian festival. We cannot do better, perhaps, than 
to repeat the sentiment of the “ Christian Examiner” in 1829, 
that all those things are fitting, on that day, “ which promote 
the real welfare and happiness of the people. This is left to 
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our serious and devout judgment of expediency. Devote it 
to sober and innocent relaxation, and to the sacred duties of 
piety.” 

There is an increasing feeling among us that there has been, 
and still is, generally, too great a multiplicity of public ser- 
vices on that day, and too little home enjoyment and innocent, 
healthful recreation, which is the very flowering and perfec- 
tion of rest. 


*¢ Not the indifferent and the scoffer,” says Mr. Ware, “ but the 
man of serious faith and devout life, begins to doubt of so much 
church-going, — of such exclusive religious and public use of the day. 
. .» What a blessing is Boston Common! .. . And if you can see that 
well-ordered host of families there of a Sunday afternoon, while the 
western clouds and the green leaves and the murmuring fountain 
preach, and not feel that there is some better sanctifying influence 
from it all, I pity your blindness or your bigotry.” * 


In the London parks, it is well known, bands of music play 
on pleasant Sunday afternoons; and many would like to have 
this custom introduced here. Rev. Mr. Hepworth, in 1861, 
thus advocated the measure : — 


‘‘ Hardly one in ten of the lower classes hear the words of a 
preacher from one year to another.... What could you do better 
than to draw them from their haunts, or from the midst of their pov- 
erty, Sunday after Sunday, to breathe the wholesome air of the Com- 
mon, by means of healthy, invigorating music? No voice can per- 


suade them: perhaps good music may. Elsewhere it has been tried 
with success.” 


With regard to the expediency of this and other similar 
measures, even the opening of public reading-rooms and 
libraries on Sunday, liberal Christians may, and do, differ 
somewhat, as might be expected; but those who disapprove 
of these things on such grounds are, as they should be, care- 
ful to have it understood, that it is not from any superstitious 
notion that intellectual and social recreations are sinful on 
that day. What Thomas Belsham says, with respect to the 
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entire system of Sunday restriction, is plainly applicable to 
this particular : — 


‘‘ If it be expedient, let it be observed; but, in the name of all that 
is sacred, let not expedients of human device be substituted as injunc- 
tions of divine authority.” 


A petition, signed by a number of our clergy in Boston and 
vicinity, was recently presented, among others, to the gov- 
ernment of that city, requesting that the reading-room of the 
Public Library might be opened on Sunday afternoon, especi- 
ally for the accommodation of clerks, apprentices, and others 
who have no opportunity to use it on other days. Rev. E. E. 
Hale has advocated this measure in an eloquent discourse in 
his own pulpit. And indeed we may ask, with the editor of 
the “ Christian Register,” “ Why not throw open the doors 
of libraries in order that young men may enter? If thus they 
are prevented from going into the fascinating saloon, it is a 
clear gain.” 

The “ Independent,” too, now at least fairly within the list 
of our liberal periodicals, says, — 


‘¢ All the blessed influences of such an institution upon the com- 
munity, which can be geckoned for week-days, are equally potent for 
Sunday,— perhaps more so. For the resorts of vice are never closed, 
and their temptation increases with the removal of r ‘‘onal means of 
enjoyment and recuperation after the fatigues of business. To the 
homeless young men who throng our cities, . . . the library would 
give warmth, comfort, privacy, and the best of mental food.” 


Benjamin Franklin tells us, in his “ Autobiography,” that, in 
the days of his apprenticeship, he was wont to spend a good 
portion of Sunday in reading and study. May there not be 
young men in Boston and other cities, to whom facilities for 
intellectual improvement on that day would be a priceless 
boon? 

Theodore Parker, in his “ Thoughts on the most Christian 
use of Sunday,” reprobates the “ evangelical” idea, that “ it 
is wicked to read a ‘secular’ book — philosophy, history,” 
&c.—on Sunday, and says, — 
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*¢ Many a poor boy in New England, who has toiled all the week, 
. . . has studied stealthily all Sunday, not Jeremiah and the Prophets» 
but Homer and the mathematics, and risen at length to eminence 
amongst cultivated men. There are many men who have no time 
for intellectual pursuits, none for reading, except on Sunday. It is 
cruel to tell them, that they shall read none but sectarian books, or 
listen only to sectarian words.” 


With respect to healthful physical recreations on Sunday, 
many of our best men approve them warmly, and recommend 
their use. Dr. Dewey commends the custom, on the conti- 


nent of Europe, of spending a part of each Sunday in social 
recreation, and remarks, — 


‘*¢T would have as many hours devoted to public worship, and to 
private reading and meditation, as can profitably be given. ... But, 
this done, I would give the utmost freedom to all innocent, decorous, 
and quiet relaxation. I believe that this disposition of time would 
give us a day far more interesting, useful, and happy.” * 


Dr. Bellows, in a published letter from Paris, dated in June 
last, thus speaks of the Continental Sunday : — 


‘¢ It would be grossly unfair to argue either irreligion or immoral- 
ity from the different notions prevailing in France, and Catholic coun- 
tries generally, in respect to the uses of Sunday. . . . The most moral 
and religious minds and hearts see nothing, feel nothing, incompatible 
in a sacred service in the morning and a féte in the afternoon; and it 
is doubtful whether all the wisdom on this subject is on the Protestant 
side. Yesterday afternoon, for example, from ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand people went from Paris to,Versailles (twelve miles out), 
men, women, and children, to pass a summer half-day in the exquisite 
walks and woods of that paradise of fountains and arbors....A 
more refreshing, innocent, and decorous relaxation could not be im- 


agined. Not one sign of drunkenness, not one act of indecorum, 
marked the occasion.” 


Rev. Theodore Clapp, on visiting Europe, was similarly im- 
pressed. He says, — 


‘“The sabbath, all over the continent of Europe, in the afternoon, 
is kept asa holiday. Isaw small parties, families, kindred, and friends, 
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when their religious services were over, engaged in conversation and 
appropriate amusements. They seemed cheerful, refreshed, elastic, 
and happy.... There was an entire, remarkable abstinence... 
from all boisterous mirth, — profaneness, intemperance, and excesses 
of every kind. ...I1 noticed the same peculiarity all over France, 
Italy, and Switzerland. May not this extraordinary decorum be 
ascribed to the fact, that the whole sabbath is not, as with us, devoted 
to religious services, but a part of it is employed in useful recrea- 
tions? ... From the bottom of my heart, I commiserate the narrow 
soul who can look upon such forms of relaxation as dishonoring God 
or his ordinances.” * 


It should not be understood, from the doubt Dr. Bellows 
expresses, —“ whether all the wisdom on this subject is on the 
Protestant side,” — that these views are by any means confined 
to Catholics. Protestant as well as Catholic Christians, gen- 
erally, on the continent of Europe, adopt them, both in theory 
and practice. Yet Dr. Clarke, in speaking of Sunday observ- 
ance, in his “ Hour which Cometh,” says, “I believe in the 
Catholic view of it, not the Puritanic;” meaning, unquestion- 
ably, the Continental or festival view. But let it not be 
forgotten, that the ascetic and sabbatarian view of Sunday 
originated in the Catholic Church, and that some of her eccle- 
siastics at this day are great sticklers for its rigid observance. 
The only periodical known to be devoted to the advocacy of 
the strict sabbatic observance of Sunday is (or was recently) 
published by some Romish bishops and priests of Paris, un- 
der the special patronage of the Pope. It is called “ L’ Ob- 
servateur du Dimanche.” At the laying of the corner-stone 
of St. Francis de Sales’ Church, on Bunker Hill, a few years 
since, the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, de- 
livered an address, in which he denounced the Continental 
manner of observing Sunday, and invoked the legal suppres- 
sion of amusements, and particularly dancing and dancing 
music, which he stigmatized as possessed of “the most las- 
civious character!” 

The ascetic and sabbatic elements, in fact, pervade both the 
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Catholic and Protestant Churches to a greater or less extent: 
but the large majority of both already reject them, it is be- 
lieved; and this majority — notwithstanding the efforts of 
the Paris Catholic “ Lord’s-day Society,” and the New-York 
Protestant “Sabbath Committee ’”’— is continually growing 
larger. That occasional abuses will attend the rapidly increas- 
ing freedom in the use of Sunday, must be expected. As Dr. 
Channing, in closing his “ Remarks” on this subject, says, 
“ We know no truth, no privilege, no power, no blessing, no 
right, which is not abused. But is liberty to be denied to 
men because they often turn it into licentiousness?” Cer- 
tainly not. The aim should be to avoid all extremes,— that 
of Sunday dissipation no less than that of Sunday-asceticism 
and gloom. 





Art. VI.—THE CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Commemorative Discourse, delivered at the Fifty-first Annual Visitation of the 
Theological School at Cambridge. By Ezra Stites Gannett, D.D.* 





Dr. GANNETT’S admirable half-century discourse appears at 
a time which gives a special interest and emphasis to all its 
words. As an address of commemoration, it is singularly 
eloquent, felicitous, and well-timed. The Divinity School at 
Cambridge has been identified, year by year, with the half- 
century’s existence of American Unitarianism. Till within a 
brief period, literally every man of eminence among us, as theo- | 
logian or preacher, had been either among the founders or | 
pupils of that School, or (as in one or two instances that occur | 
to us) had been trained within the immediate circle of its | 
influence. Its instructors, so fitly characterized in the fine and | 
discriminating eulogy of this discourse, have been eminently 
- the chosen and trusted men of the Unitarian body. Its asso- 
ciation of alumni have confirmed, year by year, the old bond 
of loyalty and affection which makes its memories dear; and 





* See Monthly Religious Magazine for September, 1867. 
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it is a body which, till recently, was almost exactly co-exten- 
sive with the Unitarian ministry in this country. The gener- 
ous terms of admission, the liberal quality of its instruction, 
and the large sympathies of its directors, have drawn into it, 
and received with unstinting hospitality, all the forms of inde- 
pendent and earnest thought that have grown out of the great 
theological debate of our era, and have claimed special affinity 
with ourselves. Elsewhere there may have been prejudices 
and bigotries and theological hates or fears; but never once, 
we believe, in the discipline and administration of that School. 
And so it has come to be recognized, in a peculiar sense, as a 
representative institution, — representative, that is, in the 
best way, as reflecting, not any particular order of opinions, 
or any one type of character; but all that freedom, force, and 
variety of mind, which have made the life of the Unitarian 
movement. 

The School may have failed to gain precisely a popular 
reputation, or to win a wide, popular sympathy. Nay, by its 
unconscious, unintended influences, — never, surely, by inten- 
tion of its instructors, —it may have educated some minds in 
a direction away from popular sympathies, into styles of opin- 
ion, study, and taste, that have proved a real embarrassment 
in some spheres of practical work. The professional education 
it has given, taken as broadly and fairly as we will, has 
lacked, by general acknowledgment, something that was 
wanted to make liberal Christianity an effective force in 
American society. Yet what it lacked was precisely that 
which, if predominant in it, would have prevented the real 
service it has done as a pioneer:in the way of theological 
advance, and as a representative of the actual tendencies 
of thought in the more active minds among us. It has hon- 
estly attempted the problem of a culture of Christian thought, 
and a training for Christian work, which should be in full 
harmory with the science, the criticism, the literature, and the 
moral ideas characteristic of our time; and, where it has failed 
to win the full popular confidence and support it would have 
prized so highly, the fault lay in the nature of the endeavor, 


and in circumstances which were utterly beyond its control. 
VOL. LXXXIII.—NEW SERIES, VOL. IV. NO. II. 20 
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We speak as if there were this one point,—and that a 
vital one, involving, possibly, the function and very existence 
of the School itself, —in which it is acknowledged to have 
failed. At least, as we are frequently told, the failure or suc- 
cess of the School itself is staked on the experiment, which 
has never been proved successful yet, of no exclusion for 
opinion’s sake. This principle, we are told, makes it impossi- 
ble that it should secure the confidence of a community which 
prizes positive religious convictions, or fit men for a work 
which eminently requires and supposes a Christian faith. 
The circumstance, that at this very anniversary, so full of 
interest in the history of the School,— at a time, too, when 
the lack of men for this very work is urged in every variety 
of emphasis, — it sends into the world a class of two; while 
from a class of nearly one hundred, graduating in Cambridge 
this year, only two are designated as selecting the study of 
theology, — seems certainly to confirm this apprehension in a 
way we may well call ominous. Among those who listened 
to Dr. Gannett’s discourse, it was evident, that the strongest 
interest was wakened by his generous and noble vindication 
of the principles of religious liberty, on which the School is 
founded; and by what was well understood to be an implied 
defence of it against charges which have been recently made 
in public, challenging its claim to be regarded as a place of 
Christian influences, or of fit training for the gospel ministry 
at all. 

These charges have been sufficiently explicit in details; 
yet it is only implicitly and by insinuation that they have been 
publicly connected with the Cambridge School.* As their bear- 
ing, however, is sufficiently understood, and as they have been 
made openly and by name, in the presence of considerable 
numbers of the friends of the School, we are justified in tak- 
ing this brief notice of them. We do not propose to recite 
the charges, even in the general and vague form in which 
they appeared in the public prints; or to repeat the very 
careful, earnest, and detailed reply made by both the resident 





* See Christian Register for July 6 and 18 of the present year. 
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professors, in vindication of the character of their charge. 
That reply we must consider, for the present, to be authentic 
and final. It is very explicit in testifying to an amount of 
earnestness, devoutness, intellectual activity, definiteness and 
breadth of aim, among the present members of the School, at 
least equal to the average of any period within the wide ex- 
perience of the professors; and in asserting, that all imputa- 
tions to the contrary, publicly or privately made, have grown 
either from honest misunderstanding, or from unwarrantable 
perversions and exaggerations of things said or done in the 
freedom of confidential intercourse, and the frank discussion of 
controverted points. It is very easy to twist the shape, with- 
out altering the substance. Some blame there is, no doubt. 
But where is the society, the family, the body of men any- 
where, all whose intercourse could bear the inquisition of 
irritated opponents or unfriendly critics? At the same time, 
that reply admits as frankly, that debate within the School 
has been active and warm —as might have been expected — 
on the matters held in controversy in the theological world at 
large, er broached by the current philosophy of the day; that 
the personal temper of that controversy in the world about 
has been.to some extent reflected here; and, further, that 
the weight of rationalistic or “ radical” opinion in the School 
outweighs, or at least equally balances, the other. 

This will be considered by many a very serious admission. 
Probably those who have been most forward in making 
charges against the School will regard it as conceding thei 
most essential point. Petty scandal as to this or that phrase 
used in private conversation or in the warmth of debate, as 
to here and there an indiscretion or impropriety in the formal 
exercises held among a score of young men, is not matter 
for serious discussion before an intelligent and indulgent 
public. It is only as these phrases and indiscretions grow 
out of an altered habit of thought, and are symptoms of a 
revolution in ideas that has penetrated even that sanctuary, 
that they could ever have been thought worthy a moment’s 
attention or a second hearing. The friends of the School do 
most wisely by admitting the charge that is really meant by 
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its critics and censors. Indeed, with a considerable array 
of names among its graduates, not unfairly represented by 
that of Theodore Parker, who left it thirty-one years ago, it 
would be idle to affect either ignorance or repugnance at a 
fact which happens just now to be brought into special 
prominence. The School has been the shelter and the nurse 
of free thought, even when that thought outran the bounds 
held sacred by its own founders, instructors, and best friends. 
The School does harbor now, and to some extent cherishes 
and avows, an order of opinion which is held to be infidelity 
by the great majority of the Christian world, and which is 
widely apart from the prevailing convictions and sympathies 
of our own religious public. Nay, that order of opinion, in 
the School as well as out of it, has occasionally taken forms 
that bring pain and regret to all serious and devout minds. 
This is the real meaning of the charges which have been 
somewhat prominently brought before the public of late ; and, 
with whatever implication they may justly carry, we under- 
stand it to be fully conceded by those who have best knowl- 
edge of the facts. That is to say, a style of thought, by some 
called rationalistic, and by others radical, of which the gen- 
eral characteristic is to reject the miraculous element in 
Christianity, does prevail to a greater or less extent among 
our students of theology in Cambridge; and it is not re- 
garded by their instructors as a disqualification, either for 
membership in the School, or for the discharge of ministerial 
duties in a Christian church.* . 

Such is the fact which makes the substance of accusation 
on one side, and of admission on the other. But now let us 
look more attentively, and consider what this fact implies. 

In the first place, it means simply, that the School is pervi- 
ous to the atmosphere of contemporary thought, and under- 





* We desire to say distinctly, that there has never been any penalty or any 
disability imposed in the Cambridge School for opinion’s sake. In one instance, 
referred to with pain in a late letter of Mr. Collyer in the “ Liberal Christian,” a 
moderate amount of beneficiary money was withheld by the Corporation, in con- 
sequence of a transgression of the regulations of the School in the conduct ot 
daily prayers. 
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takes not to shut it out, but as best it can to reconcile it with 
religious faith. A barometer may be hung up in a parlor, a 
chapel, or a monastery ; but, unless the doors are weather- 
proof, it will show the atmospheric changes as plainly as if it 
were in the open field. Rationalism was not born at Cam- 
bridge, nor does it develop itself by spontaneous generation 
in Divinity Hall. It is part of the atmosphere which every 
student, every thinker, every man of science, in this genera- 
tion, must breathe. It comes to Cambridge alike from college 
and camp, from laboratory and workshop, from discussions of 
positive science, and from treatises of speculative philosophy. 
It is idle and futile to regard it as a doctrine of this or that 
school of historical or dogmatic criticism. There is no critic 
of historical records anywhere, there is no scientific investi- 
gator of facts, who does not assume the.whole ground, and 
proceed by the same method, taken by the rationalistic inter- 
preters of the Bible. He may make an exception — as Gibbon, 
with such scrupulous ostentation, did — in favor of the Scrip- 
ture records. But the exception will inevitably be taken to be 
worth just what Gibbon’s was, — not, perhaps, in respect of 
moral temper and sincerity, but in respect of logical value. 
There is no scientific reasoner, no advocate in a court of law, 
who would have the slightest difficulty in accepting all the 
main facts of Bible story as resting on the word of eye-wit- 
nesses, — ignorant, bewildered, prejudiced, perhaps, but at 
any rate honest and sincere, —or in explaining it in accord- 
ance with the well-known principles of belief: we have only 
to make the allowance which Professor Faraday requires us 
to make in the explanation of the “Spiritualist ” phenomena 
of the day. All this is manifest on the surface. And doubt- 
less it is quite as manifest to intelligent young men who enter 
the Cambridge School, as it is to the average public. It is idle 
to say that Strauss is out of fashion in Halle, or Baur in Tiibin- 
gen, when “Every Saturday ” * copies, for a hundred thousand 
American readers, Professor Tyndall’s discussion of miracles, 
already given to the British public in the “Fortnightly Re- 





* Date of July 6, 1867. 
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view.” President Hill, Dr. Peabody, and Professor Bowen, 
are probably as earnest and intelligent opponents as we shall be 
likely to find anywhere, of the invasions of the scientific spirit 
upon the domain of Christian theology; but young men, 
fresh from their instructions, — so says the venerable head of 
the Cambridge School, — declare that it is under them they 
have learned this all-unsparing rationalistic analysis. Baur 
and Strauss may belong to the last generation, but Schenkel 
and Colenso belong to this; and we have ourselves heard an 
intelligent member of Dr. Furness’s congregation say, that 
he very much admired his expositions of the life of Jesus, 
but, for his own part, he was better satisfied with Renan’s. 
Milton tells us of the exploit of “that gallant man who thought 
to pound up the crows by shutting his park-gate,” — an en- 
terprise like that (which has never been attempted) of shut- 
ting out this intellectual atmosphere from a School consecrated 
to free thought from its foundation. To acknowledge its 
presence there, and estimate the amount of its influence, is 
simply to gauge the degree in which it pervades and controls 
the more cultivated thought of the world at large. 

And again, by what tests shall this element be known, and, 
when found out, excluded? As a mere matter of the inter- 
pretation of words, it would be difficult to find a definition 
insoluble to the Protean analysis of our metaphysical chem- 
ists. The esteemed President of Tufts College has recently 
made very conspicuous opposition to rationalistic tendencies in 
his own religious body. But we assure Dr. Miner, with all re- 
spect to the motive that leads him to defend the outworks of 
his creed, that one-half the ingenuity required to find his ra- 
tionalizing Universalism in the Epistle to the Romans or the 
parable of the sheep and goats, will make swift work with any 
limits and definitions of the “ supernatural” that he can lay 
down in words, as soon as his disciples are advanced enough 
to catch the contagion of modern metaphysics. Has he not 
read Mill’s exposition of Berkeley’s idealism, and seen the 
very substance of the material world, under the handling of 
that most intelligent logician of our day and most consistent 

positivist, vanish in a mere succession of “states of con- 
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sciousness”? A brief apprenticeship to Hegel would make 
very light of our petty definitions of the miraculous. Does 
not the Church of England hedge about its faith with nine- 
and-thirty several tests, ostentatiously decking its ecclesiasti- 
cal edifice with its “ forty stripes, save one”? Yet we have 
seen Mr. Maurice sign them all, and disown the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment. We have seen Dr. Temple sign 
them all, and argue that both profane history and pagan 
speculation are parts of God’s revelation to mankind.* We 
have seen Bishop Colenso sign them all, and, boldly publish- 
ing a radicalism at least as thorough-going as Theodore 
Parker’s, yet maintain triumphantly his episcopal preroga- 
tive, and right to the fees of his bishopric. We have seen 
Dr. Bushnell, himself under sharp suspicion of heresy, ex- 
press his readiness to accept all the Orthodox creeds that 
ever were invented, provided he could give his own interpret- 
ation of them. With examples such as these before us, it is 
hard to imagine what creed, or what definition of Unitarianism, 
could be given, that would offer the slightest difficulty to a 
mind casuistically inclined, or prevent the most ingenious and 
subtile scepticism from mingling freely with the sincere, un- 
questioning piety which it is felt so important to preserve. 
It is but thinking to keep out the crows by shutting the 
park-gate. Heresy is sure to come in by “ some other way,” 
as long as there are books to read, or the mind is left free to 
think at all. 

Still further, What is the real character of the radicalism 
which it is desired to exclude? We are very far from wish- 
ing to espouse or justify many of the forms which it has taken 
of late years, — forms which have often seemed to us quite 
wantonly offensive to the religious feeling, as well as to the 
taste and habit, of the community. But any misrepresenta- 
tion is not only injustice: it is weakness too. It is a misrep- 
resentation to liken the views in question, except in very rare 





* “Taw was the lesson which Rome was intended to teach the world.” —“ To 
Greece was intrusted the cultivation of the reason and the taste.” — Asia was 
“the instrument selected to teach the Hebrews the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul.” — Essays and Reviews (American ed.), pp. 18, 19, 21. 
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instances, to those of the materialistic or “ positive’ philoso- 
phy of the day, which asserts that all the knowledge we have 
of any thing is derived through the senses, and is strictly 
limited to certain “ laws of similitude and succession of phe- 
nomena.” On the contrary, they are generally to be classed 
as “ transcendental,” ascribing the most certain of all our be- 
liefs to the direct intuition of spiritual or moral truth, and 
holding the mind capable, by immediate inspiration, to know 
the great spiritual realities, — God, duty, and immortality. 
Again, it is a misrepresentation to liken them to the Deism of 
the eighteenth gentury. In particular points of opinion, they 
may be shown to coincide with it here and there; but the 
phase of contemporary thought which most nearly corresponds 
with Deism—that is, in temper, moral quality, and the 
conscious attitude it holds towards Christianity —is that rep- 
resented, for example, by Mr. Lewes in the “ Fortnightly 
Review,” and by the scholarly critics of the “ Westminster.” 
The radicalism we are best acquainted with honestly regards 
itself as Christian, and attempts a sincere, however faulty, 
interpretation of the Christian records, accepting in good faith 
what it conceives to be their true historical import. In one 
sense, it is a good deal more formidable than that elder Deism, 
which was weak on the critical side, and was justly held to 
be defeated in its great controversy with the learning of the 
English divines ; for it is allied with a scientific habit of mind 
which the whole century has served to ripen, and with a school 
of historical criticism of which hardly the germs were planted 
then. It is a far more formidable enemy of the dominant 
systems of theology and the prevalent creeds of Christen- 
dom, for the very reason, that it allies itself with that order 
of moral culture and spiritual life which we know as Chris- 
tianity, and intends to’ carry forward, not defeat, what it 
understands to have been the movement that dates from the 
ministry of Jesus. Its interpretation of that ministry is 
widely apart from that currently accepted; but it is meant to 
be a friendly, and not a hostile, interpretation. Nay, in many 
points, spiritual as well as ethical, it claims to be a more con- 
sistent interpreter of his word. Take its own loftiest expres- 
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sion, in the “ Hymns of the Spirit,” — which, we presume, it 
would in general claim as giving its declaration of faith and 
its religious ideal, — and, though we may regret the absence 
of much that is precious to us by dear association, yet where 
shall we find a purer, devouter, tenderer utterance of almost 
every phase of the Christian life ? 

But we do not discuss its comparative claims and pretensions 
here. What we wish to point out is the weakness, as well as 
the injustice, of refusing to see it as it is. Our ingenuous 
neighbor, of the “ Universalist,” in dealing with Mr. Coll- 
yer’s “Nature and Life,’— a book full of religious genius 
and tender piety as any written in our generation, — can find 
no phrase to express so happily his notion of it as “ jaunty 
infidelity.” This phrase, ludicrous as it is in its petty con- 
ceit and spleen, only travesties a style of attack too com- 
mon. It may succeed in doing serious wrong in here and 
there a solitary case; but it is sure presently to fail, and crip- 
ple the assailant. It is but manly and fair to take an oppo- 
nent’s own statement of his views, and concede his right to 
the name he chooses to call them by. “ Christian Theism” is 
the title by which our religious radicals in general desire their 
opinions to be known. Shall we say they are dishonest in 
claiming the designation “ Christian’? Is it not possible that 
that name, if it means what we have been in the habit of 
understanding by it, may be as dear to them as to others? 
Besides, one would say that the temptation to conceal the 
views would be quite as great, as to disguise them under a 
fraudulent name. Consider what a bribe is offered to a young 
man to affect ever so little pretence to more orthodox views 
than he really holds. The charge of insincerity is a weapon 
that cuts both ways; and those should not be most open to 
it who choose to stand for the unpopular opinion. The 
temptation, surely, is a good deal stronger to conformity on 
one side, or else to secular life and studies on the other. Is 
there not, probably, some religious motive or affection which 
binds these men to their choice of theology for a study, and 
of the ministry for a way of life? Is theology, with its limbo 
of speculation, and its weary weight of erudition, so fascinat- 
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ing a pursuit, apart from the faith that has created and glori- 
fied it? Is the ministry so tempting a field to a man’s 
ambition or love of gain, that he should buy with a falsehood 
the privilege which his frank heresy cuts down to half its 
market value? 

Still the fact remains, that this order of thought is, in many 
points, widely separated from the sympathies of the religious 
public; that it denies many things held very dear by most 
Christians ; that it seems to many to disown the very founda- 
tions of religious assurance and immortal hope; nay, that, in 
some of its exhibitions, it has given much pain to those who 
felt generously towards it, and wished it only good. To a 
certain extent, however honest or however pious in itself, it is 
felt to disqualify its adherents, if only by the unjust prejudice 
it has already roused, for some posts of Christian service it 
might be their privilege to occupy. And here is just where 
the difficulty presents itself. For it is not with radicalism in 
the thought of the world at large that we have to do just now, 
or the possibility of suppressing it by dint of argument, which 
few seriously attempt; but with its manifestations in the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, and its effect on the prospects and 
success of the training that School professes to give, for the 
Christian ministry. . 

Several ways have been proposed to avoid the embarrassment 
it has given. The first is, to organize a system of theological 
instruction, or rather of training for the actual duties of the 
ministry, independent of any school whatever, its courses of 
study, its established professors, its necessarily somewhat re- 
cluse and peculiar way of life, its intimate professional com- 
panionship. The crying want, we are told, is for Christian 
ministers, not for speculative theologians. And we well believe 
it. Mr. Hepworth has sketched a programme, to which we all 
cordially wish a full success. The aim is admirable, — to en- 
list men, in sufficient number, who, whatever else they are, shall 
at least be hearty and devoted workers in the wide field. The 
method is excellent, — to train them to an honest independence 
by secular work, fairly paid, instead of dependence on benefi- 
ciary funds; and to make their ministerial education include 
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an actual apprenticeship or novitiate in the duties of their pro- 
fession, by the guidance, instruction, and companionship of 
ministers in active service. The plan accepts that maxim of 
deep wisdom, that the problems which beset all our ultimate 
beliefs are, after all, practical problems, of which the knot 
is, for most men, to be cut by work, and cannot be untied by 
speculation. Its recruits are to be enlisted, not for a course of 
scholarly culture, but for an active campaign against the real 
iniquity, ignorance, barbarism, bigotry, infidelity, that make the 
great peril of our republic. The work is to be done by men in 
earnest, who feel in their hearts that it is a work they are called 
to, and who will give themselves to it, not singly or in little 
solitary groups, but by hundreds and by thousands, — just as 
men of that temper gave themselves, five years ago, to a differ- 
ent service, — if only we can show the way. 

No one, surely, can wish any thing but strength and suc- 
cess to an enterprise that attempts the smallest beginning of 
such a work. It would be undertaken, we are convinced, with 
the confidence and good-will of that religious public which is 
best able to furnish the needful aid at starting; and, what is 
even more important, in full sympathy with the large, free, 
‘“‘ radical” spirit of Christian humanity in our day. It may 
be a work,of more immediate need, more hopeful, nobler, than 
that undertaken by any school of theology. But it cannot be 
the same work, or a substitute for it. If successful, we think 
it would not supply, but greatly enlarge, the demand for a 
more thorough theological training, and greatly increase its 
efficiency and value. For pure refinements of culture, the 
. living voice can never, at best, do the service which literature 
and art can do. For work to be done on a large scale among 
the people, we must use less costly tools than our universities 
provide. Itis only when a church is already living and strong, 
that it has need of educated theologians. A more numerous, 
more active, more energetic ministry, such as the scheme in 
view proposes, will provide the conditions to make that other 
service far more valuable. In itself, the training given must 
inevitably be desultory, fragmentary, brief, without the leisure, 
deliberation, method, and routine necessary for any sufficient 
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mental discipline. Some men—a great many, we hope — 
it will equip admirably for the work best fitted to their pow- 
ers. With others, it will rouse a thirst for religious knowledge 
and mental opportunity, that can be satisfied with nothing 
less than all the resources of learning, discipline, and intel- 
lectual impulse which we attempt to combine in our theological 
schools. It cannot be a substitute for them. At best, it will 
be a very effectual help. Any scheme that should attempt to 
provide a substitute for honest scholarly training, to meet the 
demand for a merely popular ministry, as that phrase is often 
used, — any scheme, in other words, framed to shun the per- 
ils to simplicity of faith which attend all high intellectual cul- 
ture, — will inevitably degrade the profession in a way it does 
not intend. It will beget a feverish, suspicious temper, and 
foster a mean jealousy of mental independence or superiority. 
It will disown our best traditions, and forfeit whatever claim 
we have to the name and privilege of a liberal Church. It will 
abandon to “radical” occupation that noble opportunity of 
educating the best thought and conscience of our country, which 
has, in these last years, seemed within our reach. The condi- 
tions of success it will most prize in its acolytes may include 
lively devotion and trusting faith, quick human sympathy, and 
a willingness to work; but of at least equal value with any of 
them, for popular success, if not a substitute for them all, will 
be what have been satirically called the two most essential 
ones, — a good voice, and a total ignorance of theology. 

It is also understood to be seriously proposed, to establish 
a second Divinity School in Cambridge, under more conserva- 
tive auspices, to be guarded by some sort of confession or 
declaration of opinion to be made in advance by those who 
enter it, and, more particularly, by the purpose or pledge to 
engage in the work of the Christian ministry: and for this it 
is or was proposed to appeal to the liberality of the Unitarian 
public. The ground taken is, that the University, in provid- 
ing for the scientific study of theology in one of its professional 
schools, considers its duty to be ended there, and offers no 
guaranty either that it shall remain a Christian school, or 
that it shall train its pupils especially for this particular 
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work. A student, as things now are, may be avowedly infidel, 
Mahometan, or Jew; a graduate may be lawyer, mechanic, or 
engineer: it will, apparently, interfere neither with his right 
of membership, nor with his title to the benefit of its funds.* 
And this, however logical and right from the University point 
of view, was certainly (it is urged) not the meaning or the 
expectation of its founders and benefactors. 

To this the reply is, first, that among the score and a half 
of students there are not more than one or two, and probably 
none, who do not definitely intend to engage in the work of 
the Christian ministry, in their best understanding of it. The 
School has not yet, with all its charms and emoluments, 
proved sufficiently attractive to bribe any alarming number 
away from secular pursuits. And, secondly, as we feel justi- 
fied in saying, there is nothing the present instructors of the 
School would welcome more heartily, than that just such an 
experiment should be tried, under the very best auspices for 
success. It cannot be denied that they have suffered, and 
that the institution in their charge has suffered, from a cer- 
tain coldness, indifference, or suspicion, which some who 
ought to have been its friends have made no effort to abate. 
Nothing is so likely to abate it as a serious attempt to do its 
task of theological instruction on any other than its own 
foundation of entire mental liberty. The likeliest result 
would be, that, before long, the two streams would run to- 
gether in one again, with the great advantage of a better 
mutual understanding and harmony. Meanwhile, the atten- 
tion and the pecuniary bounty of the public would be drawn 
in this direction; and the School would be saved from that 
discreditable weakness, in men and funds, which is at the 
bottom of a good deal of vague prejudice against it. The 
abhorred spirit of modern inquiry will not be exorcised by 
any such process; but the mere presence of numbers, and 
intellectual weight, and growth of sympathy, and more posi- 





* As to the use of funds, it will doubtless be decided by the consideration 
that they are held in trust, to be applied according to the purpose of the donors ; 
which was, to aid young men in their preparation for the ministry. 
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tive religious life, would deprive it of half its threatened 
harm. 

What there is most reason to fear, however, is lest some 
who are with us now may be alarmed from their belief in a 
liberal Christianity, and driven upon the refuge of creeds and 
confessions and ecclesiastical formularies, as the only hope of 
the gospel in the world. In fact, this must to some extent be 
the result of any radical controversy, — to develop into sharper 
prominence the moral antagonisms from which it sprang. 
Absolute free inquiry, untempered by any thing except the 
soul’s native allegiance to right and truth; absolute surren- 
der to authority, in dread of the results of freedom ; —“ Rea- 
son or Rome,” —is the logical extreme to which men are 
always tending. But there are many halting-places between. 
An atmosphere of untempered logic is no better for the mind 
than an atmosphere of untempered oxygen for the lungs. 
Logic, to be wholesome, should be diluted in about four parts 
of life. It has been the aim, and largely the honor, of the 
best Unitarian culture hitherto, to protect the mind from 
the imposition of any creed, while cherishing those countless 
tender associations of reverence, affection, and trust, which 
make its life one with that of the Christian ages. Its weak- 
ness, perhaps, — its best strength at any rate, — has been that 
it was not logical. Where it is weak to the critic, there it is 
strong to the disciple. It has not staked its best convictions 
on its ability to work out the theory of them. It has not made 
its reason a limit of its faith. It has not chosen to be driven to 
the wall at the point of its own first principles. Rather than 
that, we greatly fear it will choose to lay down its principles, 
and content itself with traditions and facts. But it would 
surely be a wiser thing to attempt to reconcile its principles 
with its religious instincts and its vital needs. It would be a 
nobler thing to continue free of the largest thought, the bold- 
est inquiry, the profoundest philosophy, the finest culture of 
our time, without forfeiting the reverence, the loyalty, the 
trust, which make its precious inheritance in the household 
of faith. 


Now, this is the task which defines, more than any other, 
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the precise office of a theological school among us. It is, to in- 
terpret the Christian records, to educate the religious thought, 
to train the spiritual life, in harmony with what is best in 
the intellectual life of our own generation. As to this par- 
ticular office and function of such a school, it would make no 
difference though the other methods proposed should amply 
supply the wants of all our churches for all time to come. 
There would still be left this task, which could be adequately 
done only by the most deliberate and complete education, 
within our reach, of men whose special call it is to be inter- 
preters of our higher thought. Neither the Church nor the 
University has done its perfect work, until it has provided the 
means of such a culture. Christianity itself fails, and must 
perish, unless it is able to appropriate, and to interpret in a 
way harmonious with the purest inspiration of religious faith, 
the thought which each generation seeks to embody in its 
schemes of speculative philosophy. The speculative philoso- 
phy of one generation gives the practical maxims of living to 
the next. The prevailing philosophy of our own day we may 
fear, or fail to understand; but it is on peril of failing to do 
our part to decide the imminent question, What shall be the 
working theory of life in the generation immediately after 
us? We may evade that question, and satisfy ourselves with 
keeping the threatening forms of thought at a distance for the 
present. But that is not the way to discharge our duty, as 
Christians or as men. 

For ourselves, we are satisfied that there is no form of specu- 
lative opinion, honestly entertained, which a Christian man 
need fear to meet, or despair of giving it a Christian inter- 
pretation, — by which we mean, an interpretation in harmony 
with the life revealed to us in the gospel of Christ. Take, 
for instance, the controversy raised twenty-five years ago by 
Mr. Norton, respecting “ the latest form of infidelity.” Here 
was an able, honest, scholarly man, a remarkably independent 
critic, a fearless controversialist, sparing not the dearest faiths 
and most cherished associations of all Christendom, for simple 
truth’s sake; and yet, roused to a blind and unjust dread of 
forms of opinion he did not understand, and could not par- 
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don, — in especial, the opinions of Hegel, Schleiermacher, and 
De Wette. The controversy had its place, and is almost for- 
gotten. Meanwhile, what are the two treatises, of these latter 
years, which by general consent would be ranked along with 
the “Statement of Reasons,” as the most valuable fruits, 
whether we regard their intellectual or their religious value, 
of our American Unitarianism? Unquestionably, Dr. Hedge’s 
“ Reason in Religion,’ and James Freeman Clarke’s “ Truths 
and Errors of Orthodoxy,” — the former giving evidence of 
one of those few minds that have grasped, mastered, accepted, 
and religiously interpreted, the philosophy of Hegel; the 
latter, the work of one who, with a little of the vagueness, the 
aptness to embrace both sides, and the fondness of reasoning 
from phrases and emotions, which we associate with German 
habits of thinking, has been thoroughly imbued with the sweet 
and scholarly temper, the affectionate piety, the wide human 
sympathy, which he was able to see in the great theologians 
of Mr. Norton’s dislike and fear. 3 

To one who attentively regards it, there are two great 
schools of philosophy, hostile alike to the popular, superna- 
turalist interpretation of Christianity, never in more promi- 
nent opposition to one another than now. One is that form of 
thought known as “transcendentalism,” the bequest of the 
great German metaphysicians of sixty years ago, naturalized 
among us chiefly through the influence of Coleridge: this, as 
we have just seen, has been fairly assimilated and trans- 
muted by the Christian intelligence of our time, — Mr. Mar- 
tineau abroad, and Dr. Hedge at home, being among its most 
eminent living representatives. And we do not scruple to 
say, that the finest and devoutest forms of present religious 
thought are those which ally themselves with that order of 
speculation. The other is what is known as “ positivism,” 
—represented in England by such names as Mill, Spencer, 
and Bain, but in its mass and breadth still adequately to 
be found nowhere but in Comte himself,—a system whose 
ominous presence, confidence of assumption, fertility of re- 
source, and force of conviction, are but imperfectly dis- 
cerned, even by those who most hate and dread it. We do 
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not hesitate to say, that the success of Christianity itself, in 
our day, regarded as an intellectual force, can be measured 
by no other test so adequate as its ability to cope with this 
new antagonist. Comte himself was well aware, that a system 
of philosophy, to be effective in human life, must be embodied 
in a religion for popular apprehension; and this he attempted 
with his own scheme of thought,— with what success we 
attempted to show, in this journal, ten years ago.* His suc- 
cessors in the present ranks of scientific reasoners — particu- 
larly Herbert Spencer and George Henry Lewes — undertake 
the same task; at least, to give in outline what a religious 
interpretation of their philosophy must imply: but, thus far, 
as religious interpreters, we confess our utter dissatisfaction 
with them all. Any religious philosophy of life which sums 
it up in bare resignation to the inevitable and the unknow- 
able, which provides no room or motive for gratitude, praise, 
and trust, for penitence and resolve, for aspiration, prayer, and 
immortal hope, seems to us mockery and denial, not a substi- 
tute or restatement, of Christian faith. The reconciliation of 
the creed of science with the realities of the religious life, 
has hardly, we may even say, been sincerely attempted yet. 
Provisionally, in very many minds, — and the more the better, 
— they subgist side by side, and keep peace together, because 
they attempt no reconciliation. But this cannot be a perma- 
nent condition to satisfy a bold and logical mind, — to satisfy 
more than a single generation, perhaps, which is strongly pos- 
sessed already of the Christian tradition it has received. 

To interpret that tradition afresh in the light of modern 
science, to adjust our theory of life to the conditions exacted 
by the philosophy of the day, is precisely the task required 
of the Christian theologian now. It is a task which some 
frankly regard as hopeless, — comforting themselves, mean- 
while, that this scientific or “ positive” tendency of thought 
is temporary, and will soon give way. But they deceive 
themselves. It is not temporary, and it will not give way. 
Still, we are not prepared to regard it as everlastingly or 





* See Christian Examiner for July, 1857. 
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hopelessly an enemy to Christian truth. How science and 
faith are to be reconciled, — unless practically, that is, pro- 
visionally, — no one is yet quite prepared to say; and for the 
reason, that no one has yet attempted that reconciliation, who 
was first thoroughly saturated with the philosophy of science. 
For it is a task that can never be done by one who stands 
outside. Least of all can that be accepted as a solution which 
consists in the arbitrary supplementing of natural science 
with supernatural revelation, — a solution more and more dis- 
tasteful to every intelligent man of science, and at the mercy 
of every new school of historical criticism. If all of science 
and all of life cannot be interpreted in a religious significa- 
tion, it is idle to reserve a little fragment, in the wide sweep 
of science and of life, with any hope to maintain it against the 
rising tide. It is the business of speculative philosophy to 
insure the harmony of truth throughout. And this is to be 
done, not by suppressing either factor in the problem, but in 
preserving the complete identity of them all. 

Now, a school of theology, properly equipped and organized, 
is not a mere instrument for inducting a few young men into 
their chosen life-work, and giving them a suitable mental out- 
fit for it. If it were only that, we might well doubt its use, 
and cavil at its cost. It does not appear certain that very 
much simpler methods— such as the English follow in hold- 
ing every college graduate, under easy conditions, a candi- 
date for orders— would not be sufficient. Channing, Buck- 
minster, and Everett, fresh from college studies, trained 
themselves for the pulpit by no school routines and disci- 
plines. Starr King and Robert Collyer were innocent alike of 
university or school. Have our theological seminaries such 
fruits to show, that we lament the lack of them when we 
think of these cherished names? But such a school is the 
_only way we have of systematic instruction in the very high- 
est order of truth. It is our only means of bringing our 
religious interpretation of science, literature, and life to bear 
upon minds comparatively mature, — minds which are to be 
teachers and interpreters in their turn. Hints, glimpses, in- 
spirations, may be given, as occasion offers, when a man of 
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religious genius or sincere and intelligent faith speaks briefly 
with his fellow-men on these high topics. And a mind already 
trained will, of course, seek instruction from the entire 
breadth of literature, science, and philosophy. But we have 
invented no other way, as yet, to effect that training; no 
other way by which those topics, and the contemplation of 
them, can be made the business of life, for select groups, 
of minds, at the period most active and receptive of higher 
thought, and by which they are so directly connected with 
the wide and real interests of humanity. It is not the num- 
bers that are so trained, but the genuineness and thorough- 
ness of their training, that make the true success of such a 
school. It is that feature, without which our philosophical 
instructions would be incomplete, and our University system 
lame. If it should receive only here and there one to edu- 
cate in that order of thought, still its very existence, and the 
quality of its instruction, would be a protest against any nar- 
row and low interpretation of our theories of culture. It 
would still remain, — an established and recognized mediator 
between those philosophies on one side which only a few 
minds of the highest order can comprehend, and our every- 
day, human life on the other, with its hopes and beliefs and 
fears, its sim and penitence, its mortal toil and struggle, its 
dim anticipations of eternal peace. 

We well know, even without the censures and insinuations 
which have been thrown out of late, how far the School is 
from always fulfilling just this ideal aim. But we also know, 
even without Professor Noyes’s earnest and characteristic 
vindication, how much there is of conscientious and earnest 
study, of faithful reaching after truth, of intimate conference 
and dear companionship, of sincere religious life. In particu- 
lar, there is perhaps no other way in which the highest 
topics of human thought are so likely to become matters of 
personal emotion and the substance of living experience, as 
when they are thus made the everyday reality, the motive and 
the pursuit, of a company of young men, who find in them the 
staple of what is to be the business of their life. Truth 
purely for its own sake, and in its highest ranges, not truth 
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in any of its practical applications, is the direct object of 
search. For, in the present condition of theology, there are 
no established methods and traditions that can be laid down, 
as in the study of medicine or law, sure of commanding the 
deference at least, if not assent, of every one who elects that 
particular way of life, with any hope of succeeding in it. 
Success in the ministry comes by conditions of which few 
can be defined or prescribed in professional instructions ; and, 
often, in seeming disregard of all conditions —a personal, in- 
explicable, incommunicable thing. Meanwhile, as philosopher 
or as theologian, every man must be, to some extent, an ori- 
ginal thinker, and invent for himself the methods he seeks to 
teach. For this reason, positive instruction is of less account 
than guidance, inspiration, living intercourse of mind with 
mind. The last thing which a faithful instructor in theology 
seeks to teach, is his own opinion; and the mental habit or 
instinct of his class is apt to be such, that they would refuse 
at any rate to take that opinion for any thing more than one 
of the sources, a single element in the material, from which 
their independent judgment is to be derived. The immedi- 
ate results of the best instruction will often show themselves 
not in shapeliness and fixedness of view, but rather in a fer- 
ment of the spirit, the sign that something is at work there, 
from which a product will come whose qualities cannot be 
anticipated or prescribed. It is not to men of twenty-five, 
but to men of forty, that we should look, if we would know 
what are the real results of the training we have provided 
for them. 

If we sought, first and chiefly, that education alone which 
should best fit men for ministerial work, we are not sure that 
we should not side with Mr. Hale, in thinking that it had bet- 
ter be given without the apparatus of any school at all,—a 
few months’ course of reading or practice, followed for a year 
or two, under the direction of some experienced man, in the 
active ministry, and varied by a few months’ course of inde- 
pendent study or travel, or experience in real work. At 
least, we should not share the strong desire that has been 
felt, to very greatly enlarge the present working force of the 
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School. We should value too highly the leisure of personal 
fellowship and private study, with the opportunity of some- 
what wider intercourse and experience in the community at 
large, to desire stricter routine of discipline, or a more inces- 
sant round of class studies. Nor do we see that the profes- 
sors are necessarily overworked, except as all faithful workers 
will persist in overworking themselves. Private study in the 
family, and modest work in the parish, of some faithful, hard- 
working, well-read country minister, has been held one of the 
very best preparations for the active duties of the profession. 
Now, the entire time and devotion, the wealth of experience, 
the keen and shrewd intelligence, the conscientious and ample 
erudition, of a man like Professor Noyes, ranking confessedly 
among the very foremost critical scholars of the day; the 
admirable personal qualities, the moral genius and force, the 
genial understanding and ready sympathy with young men, 
the unsparing and heroic consecration to duty, which charac- 
terize his associate; with the historical insight, the breadth 
of philosophic culture, the rich resources, and quickening in 
tellectual inspiration, that we associate with the name of the 
lecturer in Church history,—these, surely, are no scanty 
opportunities for that small community of students gathered 
in Divinity Hall. Taken together with the University privi- 
leges they share, and the frequent occasions, always wel- 
come, of free professional intercourse, and useful service in 
the neighborhood, there is quite enough to feed and stimulate 
the mental life of a young man, in training for his definite 
duties to society. It is not with such a view as that, that we 
desire to see the School more amply endowed and more fully 
manned. 

But that work of Christian culture which is attempted here 
includes the interpretation, in its divine sense, of all that the 
ripest thought of the age has brought forth. It seeks to give 
the last results of the world’s scholarship, as it has been be- 
stowed upon the Scripture records, or used to illustrate the 
religious life “nd development of mankind. It aims to make 
the mind familiar with the processes and the attainments of 
modern science, so far as they are needed to explain the con- 
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ditions of the Divine economy of life, or enable one to keep 
pace with the intellectual movements of our generation. 
That complete view of religion and life, of history and sci- 
ence, of Scripture interpretation and Christian ethics, which 
is in harmony with our first principles of belief, cannot be got 
at by random and desultory thinking; nor should it be left to 
the chances of extravagant speculation. It can only be slowly 
matured, as the ripe fruit of our very highest and most 
enlightened culture. It can only be taught by the delibera- 
tion, method, and patient fidelity which belong to a true 
school of divinity, such as we wish to see fostered here.* 

In particular, there is something meant by the demand, so 
urgently enforced two or three generations ago, for “ a learned 
ministry.” Not that secular scholarship or critical erudition — 
are the most essential outfit for undertaking “the cure of 
souls.” But it has been dimly felt, — just as the most deli- 
berate analysis will always show, — that our religious faith is 
an element in the life of humanity at large, and is part of our 
great inheritance from the past. The higher, interior, hidden 
life of man, is not, like the discoveries of science or the theo- 
ries of philosophy, to be won by the effort of solitary think- 
ers, or wrought into shape by each generation for itself. It 
is what, with peculiar suggestiveness of phrase, we call the 
Christian “tradition,” that we have received. It is what. 
identifies us most nearly with the generations of the remoter 
past; and so the right exposition of it includes a wise inter- 
pretation of that past. It requires that the channel of that 





* In a letter addressed to Dr. Bellows and Rev. E. E. Hale, a copy of which 
is in the hands of the Trustees of the University, Professor Noyes has forcibly 
urged his view of what a sufficient outfit of the School would require, — viz., 
1. A department of the Literature and Interpretation of the Old Testament; 
2. of the Literature and Interpretation of the New Testament; 3. of Homiletics 
and Pastoral Care; 4. of Philosophical and Systematic Theology; 5. of Church 
History. The first two and the last two being respectively merged in one, there 
would still remain three full professorships, essential to a tolerable completeness 
of endowment. As at present organized, the department of Church History is 
simply a lectureship, on an insufficient foundation, requiring but two hours’ in- 
struction, twice a week, the existing appointment having only four years more to 
run. 
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tradition should be kept clear and deep. It needs the appa- 
ratus of scholars and universities and books. Even if (which 
is alike impossible and undesirable) the Bible were utterly 
set aside, as having any peculiar sanction or authority; even 
if the early Christian records could be reduced to the same 
rank, and judged by the same canons, as all secular writings, 
— even then the offices of erudition would be hardly less im- 
portant in the interpretation of religious truth. For still 
there would remain the great “ Bible of Humanity.” Still 
history and literature and philosophy would have their reli- 
gious lessons to teach, and would require their divine inter- 
pretation. Still, as long as the religious spirit survives in any 
form, it must remain a matter ‘of supreme interest, to enter 
into and comprehend the deeper life of the past, the energy 
of its conviction, the glory of its aspiration, the heroism of its 
faith. The consecrated learning of devout and faithful men 
must still be, for us, the interpreter and the key to all that is 
noblest in our Christian inheritance. 

Whatever motive, then, we have for giving classical schol- 
arship an equal place in all our colleges, side by side with scien- 
tific studies and training for the practical arts of life, avails 
to maintain theology in its place, in that circle of maturer 
studies which eompletes our scheme of university education. 
It is naturally the culmination of a course of study in the 
“ humanities,’ — that is, in the world’s best literature and 
finest forms of thought, — just as the “ Celestial Mechanics”’ 
are the culmination of a course of scientific study. Our 
theory of education would be as imperfect without the one 
as without the other. It will be a day of evil omen for the 
Church, when it ceases to demand, somewhere in the body of 
its instructors, the very largest and completest education that 
the university can give; and for the University, when it seeks 
no longer to supply, in equal and generous proportion, what 
is needful to ripen and train the intellect on the side of aspira- 
tion and faith, while equipping it with all the enginery of 
modern sciences, to do the tasks of the “ life that perisheth.” 
It will be a day of evil omen for America, if that calamity 
should ever befall us here, which has so often been said to 
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have overtaken Germany or France, and to be impending 
over England, of a hopeless divorce between intellect and 
faith. 

Why should we not look forward to the building-up, on the 
present foundation, of a Theological Department, as generously 
endowed and as well sustained as the other departments of the 
University? First of all, as a condition to this, it would be 
necessary to deliver it from the narrow and disappointing 
theory, that it is simply a professional training-school. It must 
be distinctly accepted and understood as the apparatus of the 
highest culture which the Church or the university can give in 
that direction. To do its work completely, two distinct objects 
would have to be kept in view, — inspiration, by which we 
mean the impulse, motive, and general guidance that bring 
the trained intelligence to bear upon a given class of topics, and 
which would be imparted mainly through lectures, by the liv- 
ing and fresh enthusiasm of master-minds, devoted each to 
its own main line of thought or inquiry ; and instruction, which 
can be given only by system, discipline, and method, adminis- 
tered by a sufficient corps of resident teachers, and which is 
necessary to follow up and turn to account the interest inspired 
by the former. Any system of education, especially of that 
highest education we are speaking of, must be lame and insuffi- 
cient, if either of the two be wanting. 

Of the first in particular, it seems desirable that a word should 
be spoken now. It is understood, that, a few years ago, a plan 
was proposed, and had the full assent of Mr. Everett, then 
President of the University, to inaugurate a course of lectures 
on theology, to be given by eminent men of various denomina- 
tions, Catholic as well as Protestant, who should be appointed 
and paid by their respective religious bodies, subject to the 
sanction of the University Trustees. It was perhaps the noblest 
proposition ever seriously made, to lift the University above the 
level of sectarian disputes, and put upon it the stamp of a noble, 
Christian liberality. Who can estimate the eftect which might 
be had — not merely in the way of impulse to theological study, 
but as teaching the reality of divine truth, above all sects and 
forms — of courses given thus, from year to year, by such men 
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as Bushnell, Park, McClintock, and the many others who 
would successively represent the very finest culture, the deep- 
est thought, the best philosophy, the most intelligent doctrinal 
interpretations, which could be furnished, as the contribution of 
the several Churches of America to its highest school of Chris- 
tian education? And we do not think that those who were 
informed of the proposal were quite content with the reasons of 
practical difficulty found by the Corporation for declining to 
assent to it. What practical success can ever be had in any 
thing, except by dealing with practical difficulties? And we 
hope they will not seem so formidable hereafter as they did 
once. A system of “ University lectures” has already been 
established at Cambridge, including, among other topics, some 
of close kindred with theology; and this needs only a little 
enlargement, and assurance of response, to include all that 
could be desired. The systematic instruction in a department 
of theology must be given, of course, by resident professors, 
whose general views and method are in harmony with that of 
the University government. But not necessarily so with lec- 
tureships, which would be on the model of those of the Lowell 
Institute, including a great variety of men and forms of opin- 
ion, and greatly varied from year to year. Nor need they be 
restricted to our hemisphere. Not long ago, the Lowell Insti- 
tute was in correspondence with Mr. Martineau, with a view to 
a course of lectures from him in Boston, — a correspondence 
broken off, we believe, by circumstances connected with the late 
war, as well as by his own pressing engagements in London. 
What an era it would have been in the life of our Cambridge 
School, and in the development of theological science among 
us, if that or a similar course could be given here, under the 
auspices of the oldest university in America! The thought 
having been once seriously considered, we trust the public will 
not let it rest, until this department also of our higher educa- 
tion is developed in some proportion to the opportunity and the 
need. 

It is with this understanding of what it means, that we 
have spoken of the claims of theological learning on the 


educated and Christian public. We do not attempt to urge in 
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detail what are the present condition and wants of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School. It has its memories of fifty years, dear 
and honorable in the main. It has its just claims to the mag- 
nanimous judgment and generous counsels of its friends. It 
has its claims to support in the character of the men who have 
been set to be its instructors, and in the motives and hopes it 
cherishes among those whom it gathers to their teaching. But 
its highest and noblest claim must always be in the idea it rep- 
resents, — the idea of a religious culture and faith in full har- 
mony with the free, robust, enlightened intelligence of the 
day ; and in the office (which it will discharge just in propor- 
tion to the confidence and honor given it by the public) of inter- 
preter between the most exalted forms of human thought, the 
freest search for truth, and the pure graces, affections, motives, 
and hopes of the religious life. 





Art. ViI.—REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 


WHEN, several years ago, the author of these sermons * had 
preached the first in this collection, at a convention that met in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., one of the enchanted listeners said to that brave, 
true soul, to whose dear memory this volume is so fitly dedicated, 
‘‘ Who can preach better than that ?”” —‘* Collyer can,” was the reply. 
It required a great deal of faith to believe it then, but the event has 
proved that Staples knew his man. This volume is a genuine fulfil- 
ment of his prophecy. Mr. Collyer has been growing every day from 
then till now; and, if these sermons had been printed in the order 
of their delivery, we are quite sure that they would have illustrated 
the different stages of a process, in the author’s mind, akin to that 
which makes the apple mellow, and turns the hill-side, where the 
wheat is growing, into a sea of rolling gold. 

It is not possible to fairly indicate the power of these discourses in 
so many words. Genius defies analysis. The whole is greater than 





* Nature and Life. Sermons, by Rospert CoLiyer, Pastor of Unity Church 
Chicago. Boston: Horace BD. ruller, 1867. 
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the sum of all its parts. Some things are evidently true. But, when 
we have said all that we can say, we are still certain that the truth 
has only half been told. What can be said about these sermons is, first 
and last, that they are marvellously original. They are more unlike 
any thing else that we know, than even Mr. Conway’s ‘“‘ Tracts for 
to-day ;” a book which only needed a more faithful publication to go 
into a hundred families, where now it stirs and quickens scarcely one. 
A style which is not borrowed is the expression of the man who uses 
it; and as Mr. Collyer is decidedly himself, so is his style decidedly 
his own. Thus it is that readers of these sermons constantly remark 
how vividly they call to mind the preacher’s personality. For they 
reveal at every step not merely what he thinks, but what he is. 

But these sermons are scarcely more remarkable for their original- 
ity of manner, than for the absence of originality in the subjects of 
which they treat. We are not blaming now, but, on the contrary, 
are about to speak our deepest word of praise. More than any other 
thing, save one, that we can name, we believe that the power of these 
sermons consists in this very fact, that they discuss the problems of 
our every-day experience, — the problems that lie manifest enough in 
every preacher’s path, but which nine preachers out of ten will never 
grapple with. These problems, that lie upon the surface of our life, 
but whose roots go down into the very heart of things, he has met, and 
tried to solve for others; as, soon or late, each man must try to solve 
them for himself.« And as the questions are not new, so are not 
many of the replies. But this, again, is no objection, but another 
source of joy. Emerson has somewhere said something to the effect, 
that we are never so well pleased as when a writer tells us what 
we already know. Certainly there is no greater joy than when a 
gifted thinker shows us the half-thoughts that we have cherished, 
made round and beautiful and whole. This is exactly what these 
sermons do. Treating of questions which almost every one has tried 
to answer for himself, they offer to us, in exchange for our own dim 
and shadowy answers, these well-defined, unfaltering replies. 

Unfaltering, we say ; and yet these problems, to which Mr. Collyer’s 
thought most naturally runs, are almost never such that they admit 
of being thoroughly unravelleds But, while he is necessarily com- 
pelled to leave the mind unsatisfied, he does not kick against the 
pricks, but is content so long as his own heart is satisfied, and he 
may hope to make the hearts of those who listen to him equally 
serene and calm. And we are sure that few who read his book will 
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hesitate to say, that he has done this for them, and therefore has their 
bidding to be satisfied with his performance. For, when the true 
prophet can no longer teach, he can communicate, he can inspire ; 
and it is in virtue of his ability to do this, that we pronounce our 
author one of the prophetic order of God-inspired and man-inspiring 
souls. Gifted with much knowledge, he has the better gift of faith. 
To use a figure that runs through one of the finest sermons in the 
book, he sheds much light upon the hidden way; but, when he can 
illuminate the path no farther, he takes the reader’s hand in his, with 
a strong grasp, and walks through the darkness, with a firm, coura- 
geous tread, that echoes with the blessed certainty that God is there 
as well as in the light, and will not let his trusting children go astray. 
In the triumphant faith of these sermons in the wisdom and goodness 
of God, we find the key to Mr. Collyer’s eloquence and power. It is 
not here or there, but it is everywhere. In the last century, the ropes 
in the English royal navy, from the largest to the smallest, were 
so twisted, that a scarlet thread ran through them from beginning to 
end, which could not be extracted without undoing the whole, and by 
which the smallest piece belonging to the crown could be discovered. 
So, from the beginning to the end of this volume, runs the bright 
thread of a sublime and tender faith, giving a royal significance to 
every part, allying every fragment of it to that crown of life which 
fadeth not away. 

To these main reasons for the power inherent in thes¢ words, 
many of secondary importance might be added. Thus, there are not 
many pages here that have not some sly bit of humor to enliven them. 
And the best of this humor is, that it seems so inevitable. It is not 
lugged in. It would not be left out. When some of Mr. Beecher’s 
people remonstrated with him for saying so many funny things in 
the pulpit, the story goes that he replied, “‘ If you only knew how 
many I leave out!” But most pulpit wit, instead of being thus 
spoken out of the abundance of the heart, is evidently like the 
widow’s mite ; and it is not charity, when one has so little wit, to give 
it all away. For the most part, these sallies are a tacit confession, 
that preaching is a most unsavory affair, and that a little ‘Attic salt,” 
even if it has entirely lost its savor, is better than none. But Mr. 
Collyer’s wit is not of this poor sort. It is the bubbling over of a 
nature that cannot always be restrained. It is never mere padding. 
It circulates in every fibre of the man. 

There is a personal, we might almost say autobiographical, interest 
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attaching to these sermons, which enhances their interest in no small 
degree. If the reader knows nothing of the writer at the start, after 
having finished the book, he will be possessed of quite a little history 
of his career. A very interesting career it has been certainly. The 
wonder is, that, with the power that could produce these sermons or 
any thing like them concealed in him, the writer could tarry at his 
forge so long; that it was not like a fire shut up in his bones, making 
him so weary of forbearing, that he could not stay. It is pleasant to 
imagine how he must rejoice in this power, now that he has come into 
serene possession. May he live to wield it gracefully and coura- 
geously for many a growing year ! 

Some one has said, that there are three sorts of eloquence: first, 
that which we would like to criticise, but cannot ; second, that which 
we can criticise, but would rather not; third, that which we could 
not find fault with if we would, and would not if we could. These 
sermons might be classed under the second head. In their details, at 
least, they are not above criticism. There are sentences here which 
have a beginning, but no end; others which have an end, but no begin- 
ning; and others still which have neither beginning nor end; while 
some are labyrinths wherein the reader vainly wishes that he might 
have one poor comma, dash, or semicolon for a guide. But, in the 
main, the writer seldom fails to make his meaning plain. And of 
bits of writing that are fine without trying to be so, there is here 
no end. 

We doubt not that the commentators might sometimes, if they 
chose, find fault with Mr. Collyer’s scriptural interpretations. We 
can only say, that if these deep and tender meanings are not in the 
Bible, they ought to be, and let it go at that. Were we in the 
mood for finding fault with any thing, it would be with one of his ren- 
derings of a later scripture, viz., the life of Channing, where, in his 
sermon to mothers, he infers, from the fact that he attached his first 
idea of glory to an old black cook, that Channing, in his youth, was 
somewhat largely animal in his propensities. We can not but think 
this a false inference. It was not because Channing himself was so 
fond of good eating, but because the prevailing tendencies of Newport 
at that time were much in favor of it, that the cook seemed to him 
glorious. It was a second, not a first, hand estimate. But the general 
truth of Mr. Collyer’s sermon is not affected by the weakness of this 
illustration. 


But the least word of blame with such a book as this seems sadly 
22% 
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out of place. Its faults are as the spots upon the sun. To us, as we 
have read it, it has made the earth seem fairer with its light: its 
cheering warmth has put our spirits in a generous glow. We have 
been helped and strengthened by iis every page. We have tried 
to say what we thought of it. Could we have put what we felt: into 
words, we should have given to the reader a more adequate con- 
ception of its worth. Happy the man to whom these sermons — 
these poems rather, for such in very truth they are— come in his 
hour of need. They will help him over many of the rough places of 
his life; and, when we put them on our shelves, it shall not be side 
by side with other sermons, but Longfellow and Tennyson shall keep 
them company on either hand. J. W. C. 


WE cannot but feel that the study and the work of the last half- 
century have not been in vain, when we find books made for the wid- 
est popular circulation, like Mr. Elliott’s “‘ Holy Land,” * which at the 
_ game time are broad, sensible, and full of the real results of modern 
criticism and travel. It must be confessed, that a title, which prom- 
ises so much to a book prepared for wide circulation among all classes 
of people, recalls at first the memories of the dreary, false, maudlin, 
commonplace treatises on the Bible, which one has found at distant 
New-Hampshire inns, which made the Bible ten times more obscure 
by their rabbinical comments, and staggered faith by their horrible, 
unfounded lies, —treatises from which one turned, to occupy his 
vacant twenty-three hours, to the undiluted Josephus beneath, with 
undisguised satisfaction. Any such prejudice, in this case, is quite 
unfounded. The author has here brought together the work of the 
writers in Smith’s Dictionary, of Stanley, and other of the best travel- 
lers; gives us ‘* Meditations” from as good meditators as Dr. Wool- 
sey, Bishop Clark, and Mr. H. W. Beecher; illustrates the book by 
nothing less than Bartlett’s own plates of the Holy Land, with some 
well-selected ideal pictures: and so has undertaken the noble duty of 
driving out the mawkish trash of pretended commentary, by the truth 
itself. The result is a book which will attract the young; will be a 
good table book in families which have very few books; will throw 





* Remarkable Characters and Places of the Holy Land: comprising an 
account of Patriarchs, Judges, Prophets, Apostles, Women, Warriors, Poets, and 
Kings; with descriptions of Ancient Cities and Venerated Shrines. By Caries 


W. Ex iort, author of the “ New-England History,” &c. Hartford, Conn.: J. B. 
Burr & Co., 1867. 
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light on a great deal of Scripture, which is commonly left quite in 
the dark; and will set a great many people to reading their Bibles 
in quite a new way. 

This is done in a wholly unpretending way. Mr. Elliott copies 
boldly from Smith and Stanley their chapters on the geography of 
the Holy Land and the regions adjacent ; from Mr. Dixon, his descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem; from Dr. Robinson, his study of the Temple. Dr. 
Woolsey, Bishop Clark, Dr. Adams, and others, furnish such studies 
as those on the life of the Patriarchs, of John Baptist, and of St. 
Paul. Beginning with a certain chronological order, with the Patri- 
archs, and working down nearly in the order of the canon, the 
various chapters are wrought into a book sufficiently unique in its 
plan and arrangement to have a connected interest. Mr. Elliott him- 
self weaves the whole together, and supplies several very curious, 
speculative chapters, and several of faithful and interesting narra- 
tive. 

His little essay on the age of the Patriarchs has already engaged 
the popular attention of our nation of people, who, if not cutting 
their own throats, are willingly shortening their own lives, by the fast 
gait at which they travel, and the number of horses they like to ride 
in that great circus-course in which they engage themselves as com- 
petitors. ‘‘ Did the Patriarchs live to the age of one hundred and 
eighty?” —‘* No reason why not,” says Mr. Elliott, virtually. 
** Abraham was well, strong, and beautiful. Breathing a pure air, 
avoiding angry discussions, eating good food, avoiding whiskey, to- 
bacco, tea, coffee, bhang, opium, and all the rest of the stimulants, he 
was never sick, knew not what medicine meant, never heard of a doc- 
tor; and it follows that he did live out all his days, — not half of 
them, or a quarter of them, as we do:” and when in the essay itself 
Mr. Elliott considers what “stimulants” are, he very justly names 
among them, literature, newspapers, trade, politics, and theology. 
‘‘ There were, therefore, no intense excitements and no exhausting 
demand upon his brain or nervous system.” 

It is a pleasure indeed, and to the highest degree encouraging, to 
find such books are meeting wide and general circulation. 

E. E. H. 


In Dr. Bulfinch’s very compact and serviceable ‘‘ Manual” we 
have an outline of thé topics and arguments requiring to be known — 
and which ought to be more familiarly known—by those who 
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engage in the popular discussion of the ‘‘ Evidences.” * It has, to a 
remarkable degree, the merit of being clear, concise, and complete in 
its treatment of the subject. Its brevity makes it unavoidably dog- 
matic, rather than argumentative, which is unsatisfying to the critic, 
— its value consisting in its summary of the evidence from a single 
point of view. We recommend it particularly to those who are dis- 
posed to be dogmatists on the other side. As advocating a definite 
class of opinions, it includes some points critically much weaker than 
others, — particularly as to the genuineness of the fourth Gospel and 
the Hebrew prophecies of the Messiah. It would have been possi- 
ble, without much increasing the bulk, to give a much fairer view of 
the way the discussion really lies in the mind of the present day. 
This would have greatly increased its value to an intelligent reader, 
but would have been inconsistent with its purpose, —of being a con- 
venient text-book, or summary of arguments, on that side only which 
the writer adopts. And so we find that it has nothing which really 
interests or helps what we suppose to be the general state of mind 
among inquirers; namely, a disposition to set aside the whole ques- 
tion of the supernatural, as one on which theologians and critics are 
hopelessly divided, seeking meanwhile as intelligent a comprehension 
as may be of the human forces which were really at work in the 
great historical phenomenon of the development of Christianity. 
This is the actual problem, as it comes in fact before most minds at 
the present day ; and the manual before us, valuable for other uses, 
gives us little or nothing to aid in its solution. 


Waite Rabbi Tuska translates for us a few chapters of the great 
work of Graetz, Rabbi Stobbe, in an original work on the “‘ Jews ot 
the Middle Age,” ¢ acknowledges his large indebtedness to that master 
in Jewish learning who teaches history to the Jewish students in 
Breslau. Herr Stobbe is not a brilliant writer. His style has that 
ponderous dulness which seems inevitable when a German under- 
takes to arrange and set forth historical details. There is hardly one 
bright sentence in all of his closely printed three hundred pages. He 





* Manual of the Evidences of Christianity, for Classes and Private Reading. 
By Sreruen G. Butrincu, D.D. Boston: William V. Spencer. Second edi- 
tion. 

t Die Juden in Deutschland waehrend des Mittelalters in politischer, socialer 
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never allows his imagination to color his descriptions, and is especi- 
ally anxious to avoid overstatement. He tells of horrible persecutions, 
of burnings, banishments, confiscations, plunderings, all the outrages 
to which his people were subject in those dreadful centuries, as calmly 
as a military officer would report his losses in battle. There is not a 
word of vindictive passion, where passion would be so natural and so 
pardonable. In this respect he varies from the teacher whom he fol- 
lows so closely. Graetz, accurate as he means to be in his facts, 
never forgets that he is a Jew, and takes no pains to conceal his 
Jewish antipathies. 

There is a wonderful abundance of learning in this book of Stobbe, 
in the text, and still more in the copious notes, which fill nearly 
half of the volume. He shows us the Jews as vassals and as citizens, 
— sometimes protected by the kings and dukes, sometimes by the 
bishops, sometimes by the civil authorities of the aristocratic cities ; 
their different condition and relations in their favorite cities, — 
Mayence, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Frankfort, Cologne, and 
Prague; how protection, in these cities and by the rulers, meant 
plunder, oppression, enormous taxation, and virtual slavery; how 
they were despised, scoffed at, abused, and murdered, — sometimes 
by the mob, sometimes by the solemn sentence of judges and inquisi- 
tors; in what narrow limits they were compelled to stay, to what 
disabilities they were subject, even when they were allowed to live in 
peace. The imagination of the reader can take these details, and fill 
up the picture. In this work of Herr Stobbe there is ample material 
for a score of romances, as exciting as Ivanhoe, or Vivian Grey, or 
Oliver Twist, or the great romance of Eugene Sue. 

The worst times for the Jews in Germany were the times of the 
Crusades, and the age just preceding the Reformation. The passion 
against the infidels of the East included the infidels at home, whose 
money was found convenient in those enterprises of religious conquest 
and rapine. Those who could not go off to the Syrian land could at 
least show their zeal in exterminating the hateful race, who were the 
hereditary enemies of the Lord and his people. A Jew, in those 
ages, who could save his life and half his goods, had rare good fortune. 
Of the numerous accusations against the Jews, three were always in 
place, and had a lease of life as long as the race itself. It was said, 
that, at the feast of the Passover, they drank the blood of murdered 
Christian children: that notion still survives in many parts of Europe. 
It was said, that they caused the plague, by poisoning all the wells of 
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the Christians: that notion, too, stays. And it was said, that they 
outraged and defiled the sacred wafer, by sprinkling it with blood 
and beating it in a mortar. No charge against them was too frivo- 
lous or too foolish to be believed. 

It is wonderful that, through so many persecutions, the race should 
have continued to grow and thrive, to lay up goods and money, illus- 
trating always the proverb, “‘ as rich as a Jew,” making itself essential 
to the prosperity and progress and good order of the states and 
cities that dealt with it so harshly and ungratefully. Stobbe is not 
unwilling to admit, that some of the Popes were more humane than 
their Christian subjects in the treatment of the unfortunate Hebrews, 
and that some of the kings guaranteed rights to a people who had no 
rights that Christians were bound to respect. ‘They came back to the 
cities from which they were driven out; and, excepting the city 
of Nuremberg, there was hardly any important city from which they 
were finally banished. In an appendix to Stobbe’s work, is a curious 
chapter on the “ Privileges” of the Jews, a gleam of light in the 
prevailing darkness. In the thirteenth century, the Dukes of Austria 
and the Emperors of Germany were disposed almost to favor Israel 
at the expense of their Christian vassals. There are thirty-one items 
in the list of favors which Duke Frederic of Austria grants to the 
Jews in his dominion. <A Jew then had all the rights of a Christian, 
and even more. He could have his own tribunals, in which a Chris- 
tian had no right to meddle or to testify. He could have his own 
schools, and enjoy his own worship unmolested. If a Christian 
struck a Jew, his hand should be cut off for the offence. No Jewish 
child should be baptized without the full and free consent of parents. 
A debt to a Jew was as valid as any debt, and could not be evaded 
on the plea of usury. These privileges, however, belong chiefly to 
the thirteenth century. After that, the times of bitterness came 
again, and the good-will of the former emperors was forgotten. It 
is a little singular, that the time of greatest toleration to the Jews 
coincided with the time of greatest prosperity to the Church. 

C. H. B. 


POLITICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Tue Eastern Question is the béte-noir of European politics ; and it 
will continue to be so as long as the policy of external aggrandizement 
prevails over that of internal moral development. It is a question 
which statesmen avoid: for all possible solutions of it threaten the 
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equilibrium of the existing political system, and the disturbance of 
that means to them confusion and anarchy and civil death; and it 
is a question which journalists discuss with more than their usual reck- 
less flippancy and audacious ignorance. The creation, therefore, in 
Europe of a right public sentiment, which is but another term for the 
enlightenment of the general conscience, is difficult, almost hopeless. 
In this country, however, where no direct personal interest, so to 
speak, is involved in the consideration of the subject, we may rea- 
sonably expect a clearer, juster, and more philosophical conception of 
the whole question, in all its manifold relations and all its endless 
issues. ‘The two pamphlets undernoted, by Mr. Rangabé,* the pres- 
ent scholarly and able Greek Minister at Washington, point the way 
to that solution of it which is likely to engage more and more the 
public attention as the only permanent one. Turkey is necessary to 
the European equilibrium, argue a large party in England and France 
and elsewhere. The Turks are civilizable, like other races: to de- 
velop the Turkish element in all its energy is, therefore, the proper 
policy, the safest and most humane. So thought Lord Palmerston ; 
and so think the short-sighted men who control the conservative — 
party of Europe to-day. They forget that Turkey is no longer the 
Turkey of the Coran ; that its soldiers are no longer the soldiers of 
Solyman the Magnificent. The condition of its existence was con- 
quest ; and, conquest having ceased to be possible, there remains 
nothing but tyranny without force. To such a degree, indeed, has its 
vigor degenerated in the last fifty years, that a handful of Greeks 
kept its whole power in check for seven years, and finally established 
an independent state; while Samos, Egypt, Algeria, Tunis, the Da- 
nubian Provinces, Servia, Montenegro, and the Lebanon, have suc- 
cessively, either in whole or in part, thrown off their chains. Fora 
barbarous power will always degenerate, unless it is belligerent. The 
Byzantine Greeks were corrupt indeed; but they preserved, in their 
traditions and their religion, the germ of a higher civilization. 
Their religion was better than their morals; and so they have been 
saved. The religion of the Turks, on the contrary, was inferior to 
their virtue when first dominant on the Bosphorus ; and so they have 








* La Solution de la Question d’Orient. Par R***, Paris: E. Dentu, 
Libraire-Editeur, 1867. 

La Turquie, ou La Gréce : pour faire suite & la Brochure intitulée “ La Solu- 
tion de la Question d’Orient.” Par R***. Paris: E. Dentu, Libraire-Editeur, 
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become stagnant and rotten, making foul the air of Europe: for 
they had no ideal of saint or martyr to draw them on; no vision of a 
spiritual life opening to them in those flashes of holier thought which, 
at times, illumine the soul of man by virtue of its divine essence. 
With no thought here but of indulgence, and no promise hereafter of 
other reward than the rapture of sense, they have become what, after 
centuries of inaction, they could not but have become, — bankrupt, 
body and soul. 

But if Turkey cannot be reformed within the pale of Mohamme- 
danism, can it be saved from its doom by assimilating the European - 
civilization, by the toleration of all sects, and the equalizing of all 
races? Mahmoud saw that Turkey would perish unless radical 
reforms were undertaken, and so he slew in cold blood forty thousand 
Janissaries, and untied the hands of the Sultan; but every Turk in 
Europe is a Janissary still: for honesty is a thing unknown to the 
Turkish official mind. If ten honest men were needed to save that 
vast Sodom, they could not be found. 

But more than that: the ineradicable hostility of the Turk to the 
Christian baffles all attempts to secure justice to the one, or prosperity 
to the other. The Hatti-Scherifs and the Hatti-Houmayouns, as the 
decrees are called in which civil equality has been proclaimed, are 
but waste paper. For there is but one code in Turkey: the Coran 
is the law temporal as well as spiritual; and those who administer it 
are thus priests as well as judges. The Ulemas are more than the 
Sultan ; and the Ulemas hate the unbeliever as only the pious of Islam 
can hate. An imperial decree suppressed the kharatsch, or head-tax ; 
and all the subjects of the Sultan were declared equal before the law. 
The measure was hailed with enthusiasm in Europe, as a token of the 
regeneration of the empire: but it is notorious, that the testimony 
of a Christian before a Turkish tribunal still goes for nothing, 
and woe to the Christian who bears witness against a Turk; while, 
though they no longer pay a head-tax in name, the Christians are 
compelled to pay an enormous sum in commutation of military ser- 
vice, which they are not allowed to render. It is a waste of time, 
however, to expose the futility of all efforts to redeem the institutions 
of Turkey from the decay that has overtaken them. The abolition of 
the Turkish empire must be conceded as necessary. It needs but 
a squadron of English, French, Austrian, and Russian ships of 
war to drop anchor in the Golden Horn, with a united note from the 
governments they represent, directing the Sultan to withdraw into 
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Asia, to make the Turkish empire disappear from the soil of Europe. 
But it would be a deplorable measure to allow every petty nationality 
thus left free to establish itself as an independent state. The world 
is weary of small states, with all their jealousies and bickerings: 
modern society tends to great empires, in which voluntary union sup- 
plies the place of a central force. ‘For a great result,” says Mr. 
Rangabé, ‘a great measure must be adopted.” The creation of a 
great Christian empire is the only solution worthy of Europe and the 


age; and of that empire Constantinople must be the seat, and the 
Greeks the body-guard. H. J. W. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Stallard * for a study of marked value on 
the subject of pauperism and its relief. A Christian himself, and 
keenly sensible to the reproach of the contrast he describes, he has 
traced it faithfully and unsparingly,— first in the cruel, clumsy, and 
ineffectual working of the English Poor Law, with the utter and 
hopeless misery which it often makes not even an effort to relieve ; 
and, second, in the effective, business-like, and vigilant charity which | 
delivers the Jewish population from these extremes of misery, and 
especially never suffers it to become hereditary. The Jews have the 
great advantage, in dealing with the destitution of their own people, 
that they make a class by themselves, with well-defined boundaries ; 
so that the general question of pauperism, in the nation or the city at 
large, has not to be met: at the same time that that population is 
large enough (being, if we remember rightly, considerably more than 
fifty thousand) to make a fair experiment, with results of real value. 
To add to the value of the experiment, it has to be considered, that, 
fifty years ago, the Jews made the most degraded and wretched class 
of the London poor, so that the efforts made for their relief sprang 
from an imperative sense of need ; that they are obliged to receive 
a constant and large stream of immigration of the most wretched 
class of foreign Jews, who hope to find some benefit from the more 
equal laws of England; and that they are excluded, by their peculiar 
customs, especially by their sabbath observance, from most of the bet- 
ter sorts of employment, — particularly mechanical out-door employ- 
ment, — which employ laborers in large numbers. In-door trades, 








* London Pauperism among Jews and Christians : an Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Out-door Relief in the Metropolis, and the Result upon the 
Moral and Physical Condition of the Pauper Class. By J. H. Statzarp. Lon- 
don: Saunders, Otley, & Co. pp. 337. 
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especially tailor-work and petty shopkeeping, are the main resource 
for these many thousands, and are likely to be excessively over- 
stocked. Yet, against these signal disadvantages, the Jewish adminis- 
tration of charity has made such headway, that the last degradation of 
English poverty is quite unknown; and it is an established principle 
among the Jews, that pauperism, in the second generation, is a thing 
not to be expected or allowed. They assume, in the first place, that 
every person would rather work than beg: whereas the English law 
assumes beggary and imposture as the normal state of things among 
the poor, to be guarded against with jealous vigilance.* And they 
spare no pains, through their energetic and skilful committees of 
charity, to educate every child in some honest trade which will gen- 
erally insure a steady aud respectable maintenance; while the Eng- 
lish way. too often is, to give grudgingly the immediate relief that is 
absolutely needed, taking no heed at all whether the children may not 
be dismissed to the life of beggars, prostitutes, and thieves. ‘It is 
by feeding, educating, and apprenticing the children, that pauperism 
is destroyed” (p. 102). 


Mrs. Datu’s bookyf has the unusual quality, in a work of this 
character, of being eminently readable. ‘The second and third 
divisions have been previously published as distinct volumes, under 
the titles of ‘“*Woman’s Right to Labor,” and “*Woman’s Rights 
under the Law.” In this form, they were well received, and had con- 
siderable circulation. The first part— on Education — is now first 
published; and a very instructive Appendix — showing the progress 
of events during the last ten years, in the matter of education, the 
employment and legal rights of women — gives unity, completeness, 
and value to the work. 

The theory of the book is, that women should be fitted by education, 
permitted by public opinion, and empowered by legislation, to take their 
place side by side with men, so far as they may be able or disposed, 
in any or all the affairs of life, including legislation and the so-called 
learned professions. In the market, the workshop, the forum, the 
pulpit, they should be at liberty to compete, on equal terms, with men, 





* This cruel assumption is met by the fact, that 85 per cent of those who 
apply for relief are widows and orphans. 

t The College, the Market, and the Court; or, Woman’s Relation to Educa- 
tion, Labor, and Law. By Caroxtine H. Dati. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1867. 
pp. xxxv., 499. 
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for the prizes and compensations of skill or ability. To do this, 
they must of course be relieved from the disabilities which custom, 
public sentiment, and one-sided legislation, have imposed upon them. 
Many of the facts and arguments of the book have long been familiar 
to many of us; but they ought to be very much more familiar to the 
public at large. In particular, they require to be urged upon the 
attention of women, even more than of men. Few will be found to 
dispute, in theory, the claim of women to as complete an education as 
they desire, or are qualified to attain. Their equal right as to labor 
is respected in every department in which they prove their compe- 
tence, as the success of female merchants, manufacturers, preachers, 
lecturers, and physicians, amply proves. Such jealousy as they 
have had to contend against, is the jealousy, not of sex, but of class- 
privilege ; and is felt quite as severely by men who compete in any 
unusual way for the ‘prizes of life.” It was years before even 
Starr King was a fully recognized member of his profession, among 
some whom we could name in our own neighborhood. No tyranny 
that we have ever heard of, as exercised against female competition, 
was so relentless as that enforced against men by the Sheffield 
Trades’ Unions, for example; and we think Mrs. Dall would have 
done well to give more attention to the conditions on which that jeal- 
ousy depends, as a matter of general political economy, instead of 
treating it from the quite incidental point of view of sex. Her prac- 
tical suggestions under this head are admirable; and we earnestly 
desire to see them adopted by councils of women as intelligent and 
energetic as those which organized in detail the vast system of chari- 
ties during the war. In particular, it is they alone who can in this 
way effectually protect their own sex from those bitter inhumanities, 
and those base profligacies, to which frightful numbers fall victims 
every year. 

The old objections to female suffrage, on the score of sentiment, 
Mrs. Dall disposes of very effectually, by the single consideration of 
protection against unjust laws, to which a share of political power 
seems needed. This single consideration has prevailed in the case of 
the negroes, against the enormous dead-weight of habit and prejudice ; 
and there is little doubt that it will prevail in the case of. women, as 
soon as the need is as strongly felt and as powerfully urged by them- 
selves. Whatever our theories about the distribution of political 
power, and the right conditions of suffrage, it is pretty evident, that 
we must feel our way through universal suffrage of men, first; and 
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this is so prodigious an advance, and involves so vast a diffusion of 
political influence, that it is no wonder we pause before taking the 
inevitable next step, of including all women too. It it were possible, 
we should desire that suffrage should be given at once to men and 
women alike, on conditions that would do something to raise it in 
public esteem as a privilege and a trust, and to guard it from its mon- 
strous abuse. As it is, we confess to little enthusiasm for merely 
duplicating the actual number of voters in this way; and there are 
two very serious considerations, of which Mrs. Dall takes no notice 
whatever in her argument, which the advocates of female suffrage 
will have to encounter, as soon as their movement begins to look 
practical. 

The first is, that, as things now are, an extension of the suffrage to 
women would bring to the polls multitudes of the ignorant and un- 
principled, to be merely political tools; while those of intelligence and 
principle would stay away. ‘This consideration is purely practical. 
It applies full as much, we know, to universal suffrage among men, 
as we actually find it in our cities; but that we cannot help, with the 
rawness of our present democratic theories. It will be fairly met, 
when the majority of educated and superior women strongly desire 
political rights; and it neither can nor ought to be disregarded till 
then. As we have ourselves heard Chief Justice Chase declare, 
*¢ Women will vote, as soon as they really want to;” that is, as soon 
as the necessary public sentiment among themselves has been created. 
It is a motive for urgency, not a ground of angry suspicion or com- 
plaint, if that sentiment does not exist as yet; and it would be a 
serious risk till then to exchange their actual injlwence in politics, 
which is very great, and in the main noble, for the doubtful experi- 
ment of exercising direct political power. 

The other consideration —a very practical one, indeed, in these 
last years — is, that registration of voters goes along with registra- 
tion for military purposes. In general, in our political theory, the 
right to vote includes the liability to fight. All citizens of military 
age are subject to military service; and the public mind is in no con- 
dition to admit a very large population of voters, all of whom should 
be exempt. Nor is this mere unjust prejudice. The theory of 
‘*manhood suffrage” means, that the same constituency which has 
authority to pass the law has also the physical force to execute it. 
Even as things are, we see how many laws remain a dead letter, for 
want of power to enforce them. What would it be, if a law were 
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carried by a small majority, in which a preponderance of feminine 
interest or opinion was matched against a nearly equal preponder- 
ance of men? In short, the suffrage of women, to be of any value, 
implies a condition of things in which moral forces are of far greater 
relative weight than now; a condition of things we earnestly desire, 
and one which the circulation of books of this class is one very great 
help towards bringing about. 

Mrs. Dall’s book has the merit of a plea — eloquent, forceful, gener- 
ous, a great help towards a juster public opinion — rather than of an 
argument, which needs, among other things, to give due weight to 
argument on the other side. In several points this is a weakness in 
the book, — particularly in the matter of dealing with those mascu- 
line prejudices to which we have referred, and in the omission of 
any discussion of the reasons, physiological or otherwise, which have 
determined the relative position of women in all ages (regarding it, 
apparently, as a mere *‘ mystery of iniquity”), which we hold to be 
of very great importance in any adequate treatment of the subject. 
But, on the other hand, this singleness of aim is its great strength 
and merit as a plea, which it is, — the most complete, instructive, and 
well-considered, that it has been our fortune to meet. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


















Ir it were the only object of a translation to reproduce, for the native 
reader, the nearest approach to the charm and melody of a foreign 
poem, our first feeling on examining the sumptuous and noble volumes 
of Longfellow’s Dante would be a serious disappointment.* It was 
not easy to be quite satisfied. One who has read through the great 
Italian poem, and scanned it line by line, is at a loss whether to won- 
der most at the artifice of the plan; the vivid picturesqueness; the 
stern concentration of phrase; the marvellously sustained and gradual 
ascent, culminating not till the very last verse of the last canto; the 
triple involutions of the rhyme, or the even and pure melody of the 
verse. And a score of translations would be so many independent 
studies, or experiments at rendering, to the English reader, some one or 
more of these masterly poetical effects. If we were to pronounce in 
favor of any one theory of versification, it would be Cayley’s, which, 





* The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Henry Waps- 
wortH LoNGFELLOW. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 8vo, 3 vols. 
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along with a strikingly terse and idiomatic English diction, attempts 
to reproduce strictly the very structure of the verse and replica- 
tions of the rhyme; and this theory we should have been glad, we 
confess, to see put in practice by so accomplished a scholar and artist as 
Mr. Longfellow, — at least, in a few test-passages. With all its diffi- 
culties of structure, and the occasional ill fate of an unlucky rhyme, 
we have found it frequently more fluent, and sometimes more intelli- 
gible than his. Somehow, the mechanical difficulty overcome is apt 
to make better workmanship than the mechanical difficulty evaded. 
A long poem in blank-verse — which, after all, is not genuine blank- 
verse — is a severe trial to the reader’s patience. Cary we have found 
dull and unreadable, preferring the somewhat hard fidelity of Wright, 
or, still better, the elegaic English stanza of Dr. Parsons. But, as 
has been well pointed out, Mr. Longfellow has set himself a different 
task, which is, to reproduce “the diction of Dante.” Every line and 
phrase has on it the poet’s and the scholar’s stamp of authenticity. The 
version has this high and peculiar value. And it is better to take, 
ungrudging, what Mr. Longfellow has done so thoroughly well, than to 
regret that he has not attempted to do something else. 

The translation, as an English poem, will take its merited rank among 
other poems; and we do not propose to offer any criticism on it here. 
It has the value and the defect of a strict, hard, faithful rendering of 
phrase by phrase, — taking words of kindred derivation and sound in 
preference to more racy and idiomatic English ones,— and, occa- 
sionally, with difficult and obscure constructions, not letting the reader 
forget that it is a foreign original that it copies. Mr. Longfellow has 
set himself, with great patience and modesty, to be the interpreter of 
a great and difficult poet. The student is never lost in the artist or 
composer. In this the work reminds one a little of Newman’s Homer, 
—a similar accurate, painstaking, scholarly rendering of the antique, 
giving more ripe fruit of study than can be found in the same space 
elsewhere, — excepting that here the hand of a real poet has been at 
work, and we miss the quaintnesses and oddities, and gaunt rhythmical 
structure, which deform the other. The same hand that wrought the 
delicate and melodious “sonnets,” which stand as portals to the main 
work, has been busy in all its details; and, in its conscientious fidelity, 
it reminds one of those artists who copy, in costly tapestry, some master- 
piece of painting, — toiling at the back of the canvas, which is to show 
every tint and shade of the original, as far as the different material will 
permit, literally and exactly reproduced. 
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But the translation is only part of the work, — in bulk, hardly even 
the chief part. ‘The volumes have this unique value, that they are the 
fruit of the life study of a very great poet, by one who is both a poet, a 
scholar by profession, and a critic of delicate and appreciating taste. 
They are the attempt which he has made to convey in full the knowl- 
edge and the impression which many years of study have given him. 
And this not merely, and not so much, by comment of his own, — which 
is rather given, in its results, in the version itself, — but by a full and 
rich body of Notes, giving all attainable or desirable explanation of 
what needs to be explained; with great wealth of incidental matter, 
gathered from historical and other sources, and by numerous full-length 
“illustrations,” in which we see the mind of Dante, as it were, re- 
flected in the literature, the criticism, and the exposition of the best 
minds since, — where Carlyle, Macaulay, Ruskin, Leigh Hunt, Mil- 
man, Schelling, with other reviewers and critics, give each his contribu- 
tion to show the great and peculiar place of the “ Divina Commedia” 
in the literature of the world. So that the volumes are, in a certain 
sense, a Dantean museum, wanting only a series of illustrations in pic- 
ture and drawing, equal in copiousness and splendor to these, to make 
perhaps the noblest and most abundant commentary which has ever 
been made upon a writer’s genius. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Memoir of the Rev. Samuel Barrett, D.D.; with a Selected Series of his 
Discourses. By Lewis G. Pray. Boston: William V. Spencer. pp. 207. 
(An interesting and genuine memorial of a faithful, excellent, and able man, 
prepared by one who was a parishioner and friend throughout his long minis- 
try of thirty-five years. We wish the collection had included some of those 
more characteristic discourses, to which reference is made in the memoir.) 
Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical, and Historical. By 
John Stuart Mill. Vol. IV. Boston: William V. Spencer. pp. 460. (Most 
readers will be first attracted by the noble Inaugural Discourse, delivered last 
February, at St. Andrews. But of at least equal interest we have found the 
article on Grote’s “ Plato,” from the “ Edinburgh Review,” the longest in the 
volume, and containing far more real instruction on the subject than can be 
found elsewhere, in the same space, in English. Next in interest and impor- 
tance is that on Bain’s “ Psychology,” which Mr. Mill regards as the completest 
and best exposition of the theory of Association. Most of the political writ- 
ings have lost their immediate interest, with the recent striking triumph of 
parliamentary reform in England; but the brief note on the contest in Amer- 
ica, written during the “ Trent” excitement, remains as one of the finest and 
most eloquent protests on record against a great injustice.) 
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Critical and Social Essays. Reprinted from The New-York “Nation.” 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 16mo, pp. 230. (The existence and pros- 
perity of “ The Nation” is perhaps the most honorable and hopeful sign in 
our present American periodical literature. Many of its brief miscellaneous 
essays are admirable; and a good service is done by bringing some of them 
together in this volume.) 

History of the American Civil War. By John William Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. In 3 vols. Vol. I., containing the Causes of the War, and the 
Events preparatory to it, up to the close of President Buchanan’s Adminis- 
tration. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 567. (This history is 
rather the working out of a thesis respecting the effect of climate and other 
natural influences on a people’s character and life. It is very able; very 
interesting in its summary of scientific facts; very didactic and positive in 
tone; ample in its gathering of information; clear and vigorous in its outline 
of our political history. We hope to find the opportunity of a more full 
review. 

Ticckeray’ Lectures. The English Humorists. The Four Georges. 
Complete in one volume. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 449. 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Baring Gould, M.A. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 16mo, pp. 255. 

Co-operative Stores: their History, Organization, and Management. 
Based on the recent German work of Eugene Richter. With annotations 
and amendments, rendering the work specially adapted for use in the United 
States. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 16mo, pp. 131. 

Bench and Bar: a complete digest of the Wit, Humor, Asperities, and 
Amenities of the Law. By J. L. Bigelow, Counsellor at Law. With por- 
traits and illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 364. 

College Life: its Theory and Practice. By Rev. Stephen Olin, D.D., 
LL.D., late President of the Wesleyan University. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo, pp. 239. 

Wool-Gathering. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
pp- 335. (An agreeable, chatty narrative of a journey in the West and 
South, terminating with a visit at Gettysburg.) 

An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1854. By Isaac I. Hayes, 
Surgeon of the Second Grinnell Expedition. New edition. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. pp. 387. (A very curious narrative, illustrated with spir- 
ited drawings; republished in aid of another expedition presently to be made 
to the Polar Seas.) 

Alee Forbes of Howglen. By George MacDonald. pp.171. The Last 
Chronicle of Barset. By Anthony Trollope. pp. 352. Raymond’s Heroine ; 
No Man’s Friend. By Frederick William Robinson. pp. 180. Mr. Wyn- 
yard’s Ward. By Holme Lee. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Louisa of Prussia and Her Times; an Historical Novel. By L. Mihl- 
bach. Translated from the German by F. Jordan. With illustrations. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 277. 

The Old Curiosity Shop; also, Reprinted Pieces. pp. 480; Little Dorrit. 

p. 480. By Charles Dickens. (Diamond edition); The Pickwick Papers. 
By Charles Dickens. (‘ Charles Dickens,” edition, about double the size of 
the above, and with the familiar etched illustrations; neatly printed on thin 
paper, and very cheap.) Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The Life and Death of Jason. A Poem. By William Morris. 16mo, 
pp. 307. (Introduced to the public by a most remarkable and laudatory 
notice in the “ Fortnightly Review,” by Mr. Swinburne, placing it far above 
all narrative poetry in English since Chaucer.) 

A Story of Doom, and Other Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 16mo, pp. 290. 








